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An Analysis of Game Bills 
Passed by the 1939 Legislature 


Eprtor’s Note: Last month we promised a full account of all game legislation passed by the 1939 
Session. We are, therefore, utilizing the editorial page this month to give you this information. 


Ory two pieces of game legislation finally passed through the hoppers of the 1939 General 
Assembly. One, House Bill No. 482, contained formal acceptance by the Commonwealth of 
the provisions of the Pittman-Robertson Wildlife Aid Act in order that the Game Commission 
may continue to receive such federal assistance. The other, Senate Bill No. 1129, drawn up as a 
substitute for H. R. 1126 by the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and the Chairmen of the Senate 


and House Game Committees, which is now before the Governor for approval, contains various 
amendments to the Game Code as follows: 


(a) It sets up definite geographical sections of the Commonwealth from which Members of the 
Game Commission shall in the future be appointed; namely, (1) one from the Counties of Erie, 
Crawford, Mercer, Lawrence, Venango, Butler, Warren, Forest, and Clarion constituting the first 
district; (2) one from the Counties of Beaver, Allegheny, Washington, Greene, Armstrong, 
Indiana, Westmoreland and Fayette constituting the second district; (3) one from the Counties 
of McKean, Elk, Jefferson, Potter, Cameron, Clearfield, Clinton and Centre constituting the third 
district; (4) one from the Counties of Cambria, Somerset, Blair, Bedford, Huntingdon and Fulton 
constituting the fourth district; (5) one from the Counties of Tioga, Lycoming, Union, Bradford, 
Sullivan, Columbia, Montour and Northumberland constituting the fifth district; (6) one from 
the Counties of Snyder, Mifflin, Juniata, Franklin, Perry, Cumberland, Adams, Dauphin, York, 
Lebanon and Lancaster constituting the sixth district; (7) one from the Counties of Susquehanna, 
Wyoming, Luzerne, Lackawanna, Carbon, Wayne, Pike and Monroe constituting the seventh district ; 


(8) one from the Counties of Schuylkill, Berks, Chester, Northampton, Lehigh, Bucks, Montgomery, 
Philadelphia and Delaware constituting the eighth district. 


(b) The law was changed to prohibit persons between the ages of 12 and 14 from hunting 
unless accompanied by a parent, guardian, or some other member of the family 21 years of age 
or older; or between the ages of 14 and 16 to hunt unless accompanied by an adult at least 21 years 
of age. These regulations do not apply if the hunting is done on lands whereon such person resides. 


(c) The hunting season for woodchucks was set from July 1 to September 30 inclusive. The 
hunting hours for woodchucks extends between 6:00 A.M. and 7:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time. 
Woodchucks may be dug out of their dens or killed in any manner at any time by landowners or 
occupants of farms, or by members of their family or hired help, when such dens are located in 
their cultivated fields. The animals may also be dug out of cultivated fields during the regular 
open season by regularly licensed hunters, provided they first secure specific permission from the 


owner or occupant and that they replace the earth and level off the area dug out immediately after 
the animal has been removed. 


(d) The trapping of raccoons in certain counties, to be designated by the Commission, may be 
allowed regardless of the muskrat season. Heretofore such trapping season could not be opened 
prior to the muskrat season. The bill further provides that any bona fide occupant of a farm which 
lies within any county not declared open to general public raccoon trapping may trap the animals 
on his own land, including woodlands which are a part thereof. 


(e) The antlerless deer provision of the Code was one of the controversial subjects, but most 
of the wrinkles were apparently ironed out and the discretionary powers which some individuals 
felt should be taken away from the Commission were finally restored. Under the bill before the 
Governor the Commission may declare a doe season without control permits, or may in its discre- 
tion issue special permits to hunt antlerless deer for a fee of $1.00, but landowners may hunt on 
their own lands and adjacent property, other than public lands, without any special permit. 


The new law also defines the term “antlerless”’ deer to be a deer without an antler, some- 


times called horn, meaning the bony growth on the head of a deer regardless of its 
or development. 


size 

The bill also specifies that if at any time the Commission shall by resolution declare on open 
season for antlerless deer throughout the Commonwealth or in any given county or part thereof 
such open season shall be abrogated in any county if there is filed with the Commission a 
petition opposing such antlerless deer season signed by a number of residents of that county who 
held Pennsylvania resident hunting licenses the previous year equal to fifty per centum of the total 
number of licenses issued to residents of that county for the previous year. Said petition must be 
filed at least thirty days prior to the opening of the proposed antlerless deer season. Any person 
signing such a petition who is not a resident of the county to which such petition relates, or who 
did not hold a resident hunting license for the previous year, shall, upon summary conviction, 
be sentenced to pay a fine of ten dollars and costs of prosecution, and upon default thereof shall 
be imprisoned for a period of five days. 


(f) The trapping season on minks, opossums and skunks was stated from November 15 


to January 31 next following; muskrats, December 1 to January 31 next following; beavers, January 
15 to January 31. 


(g) The law was changed to prohibit the possession of the green pelt of a fur-bearing animal 
or a raccoon except during the open season therefor and for 10 days thereafter. The term “green 
pelt” is defined to mean a pelt which is not dried, or cured, or tanned, and the possession of 
same after the close of the open season shall be prima facie evidence that such pelt or part thereof 


(Continued on Page 31) 





ON AN OLD WOODS ROAD 


By M. J. LAMB 


On an old weods road when the leaves are green, 
And the sunshine sifts through the leafy screen, 


The earth lies dappled with the light and shade, 
And a deer glides softly through an open glade; 
The soft breeze rustles in the tree-top high 
There’s a tinkly murmur from the brook nearby 
To the old woods road. 


On an old woods road when the leaves all brown 

And gold and red are drifting down, 

Stroll along some day, and your heart will sing 

As you catch the whirring of a pheasant’s wing, 

Or a chipmunk’s chatter, or a bluejay’s call, 

Or a squirrel’s shrill barking. You will hear them all 
On an old woods road. 











Two paralleling mountain ridges about half mile apart constitute an idea setting for wild turkeys. 






PENNSYLVANIA'S WILD TURKEY RANGE 


Introduction 


URING the twentieth century north- 

central Pennsylvania has represented the 
northern limit of the natural range of the 
eastern wild turkey (Meleagris gallopavo 
silvestris). Never within the written records 
of history has the species been absent from 
certain parts of the Commonwealth, though the 
total population was greatly reduced during 
and immediately following the major lumber- 
ing operations carried on throughout the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 


The present range of the turkey includes only 
a relatively small and definitely defined portion 
of the total area of the state. Following the 
establishment of the State Wild Turkey Farm 
in 1929 attempts to widen the range were made 
by stocking the captive-reared birds in other 
sections. For the most part, however, these 
efforts met only with failure, and in recent years 
the Game Commission has confined its turkey 
management activities to those districts lying 
within the so-called “true range” of the species. 


One of the first steps necessary to the for- 
mation of a sound turkey restoration program 
has been to determine the exact limits of the 
bird’s range and to attempt to discover exactly 
what factors control the extent of that range. 
It is the purpose of this paper briefly to discuss 
certain information concerning these two points 
which has been gathered during the past two 
years, 


Original Range 


According to numerous early records, the 
wild turkey was common to almost all the 
wooded sections of Pennsylvania when the ex- 
plorers and settlers first came to the Common- 
wealth. This was doubtless due to the highly 
favorable conditions then extant. 


The forest was almost entirely virgin. Since 
practically all the trees were of fruiting age, 
a bounteous winter food supply was available 
in the form of heavy mast crops. Chestnuts, 
beechnuts and acorns were produced in far 
greater quantities than were required for food 
by the game birds and mammals. Cover condi- 
tions also were favorable. Then harassed 


eo_. 


* Formerly called oak-chestnut. 


By ROGER M. LATHAM 


Division of Research 


principally by only a few thousand Indians and 
certain species of animal predators, the turkey 
depended largely upon its extraordinarily keen 
eyesight and hearing to escape such enemies, 
and the tall trees with comparatively little 
underbrush provided excellent opportunities for 
use of these powers of vision and audition. 
Finally, the many grassy openings scattered 
through the primeval forests provided ideal 
conditions for rearing the young. 


Present Range 


Its original extent greatly reduced, the present 
range of the wild turkey embraces a total of 
approximately 2,000,000 acres, including parts 
of 28 different counties. As indicated on the 
map presented in Figure 1, this range may be 
divided into two types, primary and secondary. 
The former represents those areas where 
populations of shootable size have been more 
or less constantly maintained during the past 
two decades, while the latter is composed of 
smaller, and frequently widely separated units 
where a few scattered flocks of turkeys are 
known to exist. The approximate acreage of 
each of the two types of range found in the 
various counties is shown in Table 1. 


Reduction Factors 


The great reduction in size exhibited by the 
present extent of the turkey range may doubt- 
less be attributed to two major activities of 
man. The first of these is agriculture. As the 
State was settled and developed, many of the 
forested areas originally inhabited by turkeys 
were cleared for farming areas which no longer 
provided conditions suitable for the birds. Since 
such development has reduced the forested area 
of the Commonwealth, exclusive of farm wood- 
lots, from over twenty to less than ten million 
acres, it undoubtedly represents the first and 
greatest of the two principle range reduction 
factors. 


The second major factor was lumbering. As 
the timber was cut from the mountains, they 
no longer presented a particularly favorable 
habitat for the turkeys. Fortunately, however, 
activities of this type are more or less temporary 
in their limiting effects and they did not 
simultaneously take place in every wooded 
section of the State. Thus, though greatly 
reduced in numbers, the turkey was able to 
keep its foothold in the Commonwealth, and 
as the forests have again grown up in the 
mountainous areas the turkey populations there- 
in (greatly aided by strict legal protection and 
a carefully planned system of refuges) gradual- 
ly have increased during the past thirty years. 


Current Limiting Factors 


Almost without exception the present turkey 
range is confined to the oak-pine * forests in 
the southern half of the State. Practically 
speaking, no birds are found in the birch-beech- 
maple forests in northern Pennsylvania. Thus 
it would appear as if the former forest type 
must present certain range essentials not found 
in the latter. The problem, therefore, has been 
to make a comparison of the conditions extant 
in the two sections, and by so doing to discover 
just what the limiting factors of the range may 
be. The findings revealed by recent field 
studies are discussed in the paragraphs which 
follow. 


Geology and Topography 


The present distribution of wild turkeys in 
Pennsylvania appears to be very closely tied 
in with certain geological formations. Ap- 
proximately seventy percent of the mountain 
lands in the present range are of Medina and 
Oneida formations. These are represented by 
three types of sandstone, Tuscarora, Juniata and 
Oswego. The Tuscarora is a_ thick-bedded, 
quartzitic, white sandstone suitable for gainster 
and sand; the Juniata is a red sandstone and 
lumpy shale combination, while the Oswego is 
a massive gray sandstone of undetermined age. 
Most striking is the fact that all Medina and 
Oneida formations in the State are confined to 
the south central part and that wild turkeys are 
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found on every mountain of this composition. 
Furthermore, all the primary turkey range not 
of this formation is found either surrounded by 
or closely adjacent to it. 

A considerable amount of mountain land and 
a great percentage of the valleys between the 
turkey mountains are of the Salina (Cayuga), 
Niagara and Clinton formations. The Cayuga, 
a finely laminated limestone and calcareous 
shale, includes the Tonoloway and McKenzie 
limestones, and the Wills Creek shale. The 
Clinton formation is described as being a green 
fossiliferous shale, weathering buff to pink, 
and thin rusty, very fossiliferous sandstones, 
with beds of workable hematite iron ore and 
heavy-bedded Keefer sandstone near the top. 
This formation is found almost entirely in 
Huntingdon, Blair and Bedford Counties. 

In eastern Bedford and western Fulton 
Counties lie several mountain ranges that main- 
tain a sizeable turkey population, but are of 
entirely different formation than the large part 
of the turkey range already described. This 
- is the Pocono formation which is a_thick- 
bedded coarse gray sandstone and conglomerate. 
The Allegheny Front, which is the point 
farthest west where turkeys are found in any 
numbers, is also representative of the Pocono 
formation. The presence of turkeys on certain 
mountains of this formation can be explained 
by two reasons: (1) Because this land is either 
surrounded or very closely adjacent to 
mountains of Medina and Oneida formations, 
and (2) these ranges are far enough south 
to be wooded with the oak-pine type forest in 
which the wild turkeys are confined. It is 
apparent, then, that the great majority of the 
wild turkey range is composed of certain types 
of sandstone overlaid by limestone soils. 

Wild turkeys are found in Pennsylvania in 
forests with altitudes ranging from 800 to 3,000 
feet. The mountains and ridges of the wild 
turkey region, however, differ greatly from 
those of the Allegheny and Pocono ranges 
where the birds are not now found. 

The present turkey range lies almost 
entirely within the confines of the Ridge and 
Valley, or Vallemont, Region. Here are found 
long, mnarrow-topped mountains with pre- 
cipitous sides. These may extend as far as 
fifty to one hundred miles, broken only by 
an occasional narrow gap. The tops are 
rarely a half mile wide and may be merely a 


Here are 





Estimated Wild Turkey Range in 


Pennsylvania 
Primary Secondary 
County Range Range 
SS ee 145,000 Acres .... Acres 
NT is vine o> .... Acres 35,000 Acres 
| ae ee 130,000 Acres . Acres 
Comer i... 80,000 Acres jee. Actes 
ee .... Acres 2,000 Acres 
DNR cs)on.o wie 300,000 Acres 125,000 Acres 
Clearfield ...... .... Acres 60,000 Acres 
EO ok cc 70,000 Acres 80,000 Acres 
Cumberland 35,000 Acres ht, Acre 
re . Acres 50,000 Acres 
BS cig acs dn a ei e's . Acres 15,000 Acres 
OS Sere .... Acres 5,000 Acres 
PRM 63 sca 50,000 Acres s0.+ Sxemes 
OS ae ae 60,000 Acres .. Acres 
Huntingdon 225,000 Acres - oo = WOSS 
ee. rere SR Acres 2,000 Acres 
pemereos =|...... .... Acres 3,000 Acres 
OS 65,000 Acres 10,000 Acres 
bebenon «23... .... Acres 15,000 Acres 
Lycoming ...... 40,000 Acres .«s« ACES 
BO | Sie chs asia» < 90,000 Acres cine, Jes 
Bee 70,000 Acres 20,000 Acres 
a Acres 25,000 Acres 
re 30,000 Acres 5,000 Acres 
Somerset ...... 100,000 Acres 15,000 Acres 
Pee pose oS 35,000 Acres .... Acres 
i). Ura Acres 8,000 Acres 
Westmoreland .. .... Acres 2,000 Acres 





Total ... 1,525,000 Acres 477,000 Acres 
Grand Total 2,002,000 Acres 


few feet across. All the mountains and ridges 
in this region run parallel and the turkeys are 
wont to fly from one to the other in search 
of food or to escape hunters or predators. In 
direct contrast to this type of terrain, the 
mountains of the Allegheny and Pocono ranges 
are for the most part comparatively short, run 
in all directions and have large flat tops, usually 
several miles in width. 

The ideal setting for the wild turkey presents 
itself when two paralleling mountains or ridges 
are about one-half to one miie apart and the 
valley between is composed of approximately 
seventy percent forest and thirty percent cleared 
land, particularly abandoned farm land. Nest- 
ing and roosting sites, openings in which the 


found long, 





young poults may feed, plenty of water, ease of 
escape flight, and all other range requirements 
are offered by this setting which is far more 
common in southern than northern Pennsylvania. 


Climatic Conditions 


The greater severity of winters in the 
northern part of Pennsylvania as compared to 
the south-central part is believed by many to 
be a range limiting factor, in that the wild 
turkey is unable to withstand the lower tem- 
peratures of the northern counties. It is only 
necessary to consider that at one time wild 
turkeys lived as far north as southern Canada 
to realize the falsity of this belief, unless it 
may be that in recent years the bird has under- 
gone a physiological change which is hardly to 
be expected. 

This difference in temperature (about ten 
degrees) is, however, an important factor in 
respect to the variation found in the plant life 
of the two regions, since many of the plants 
and trees restricted to the southern half of the 
State produce natural food for the wild turkey, 
Most important of these is the black gum 
(Nyssa sylvatica). 

Also in the southern part of the State crops 
of fruit and mast are produced more regularly 
due to the infrequency of killing frosts in 
the spring. Furthermore, the amount of snow- 
fall in the turkey range is usually much less 
than in the northern part of the State, and the 
southern slopes of the turkey mountains are 
bare of snow during much of the winter, thus 
making food more readily available. 


Food 


In comparing the food supply of the two 
forest types it is only necessary to consider 
those foods that are available in the winter 
and early spring as each type furnishes an 
abundance of summer and fall foods in the 
form of insects, berries, seeds, succulent greens, 
etc. 

At present due to the disappearance of the 
chestnut, mast, an essential source of winter 
foods, occurs mainly in the form of beechnuts 
in the northern forests and principally as 
acorns in the south-central forests. Both are 
high in nutritive value and either will suffice 
as winter food if available. A regular acorn 


narrow-topped mountains with precipitous sides. 
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crop can be expected year after year while the 
. beechnut crop is not nearly so dependable. It 
| becomes apparent, therefore, that in the birch- 
beech-maple forests a good mast crop cannot be 
| relied upon oftener than once every two to 
three years. 
: Another peculiarity occurring in the oak-pine 
forests is that the trees are more widely spaced 
| than those of the northern forests and con- 
sequently produce a greater amount of mast, 
permit fruiting ground cover, and in general 
: provide a more suitable habitat for the wild 
turkey. Also, several species of food pro- 
ducing trees and shrubs occur in greater 
abundance in the turkey range than in the 
forests to the north. 
| Another factor related to food and cover, 
which is usually given little thought by the 
average hunter, is that of the deleterious in- 
fluence of an excessive deer herd. Where 
definite overbrowsing has occurred, the low 
shrubs and plants, bearing summer food in the 
form of berries, fruits and seeds, have been 
reduced to a state nearing eradication. This 
loss of underbrush and ground cover also tends 
to reduce the supply of insects which are so 
valuable as food for the young turkey poults 
during the brooding season. Then the decrease 
in summer and fall foods throws an increasing- 
ly heavy demand on the mast crops, which is 
also eaten in great quantities by the deer, thus 
always working adversely upon the turkey. 
It has been noted in innumerable instances 
that as the deer increased in certain sections of 
the State the wild turkey population decreased 
along with that of the grouse and cottontail 
rabbit. Thus it may possibly be that the present 
concentration of deer in the northern counties 
may be one reason why the turkeys have not 
moved into the northern forests. 


Regardless of the amount of food in an area, 
wild turkeys will not forage in that place if it 
offers unsuitable cover conditions. Likewise 
an area offering optimum cover conditions will 
not sustain a wild turkey population unless a 
sufficient quantity of food is present. 


Cover 





Cover for wild turkeys does not appear to be Flock of native wild turkeys on refuge area in Bedford county. 
an important range limiting factor as satis- 
factory cover conditions appear in numerous 
places outside the true turkey range. How- 
ever, the more open oak-pine forests provide 
more nearly ideal conditions. A distinct cor- 
relation occurs between food and cover as either 
is of little value without the other. 













Area Mother wild turkey on 


nest. Wise laws supple- 


As wild turkeys are inclined to often travel mented by natural and 
several miles in a single day while foraging, it artificial propagation are 
is apparent that their range must be of sufficient helping the wild turkey 
size to permit free movement. It is believed to hold its own in Penn- 
an unbroken area of 10,000 acres represents the syivania. 


minimum extent of a favorable range unit. 


Protection 







__The wild turkey in Pennsylvania is given 
identical protection from man in all parts of the 
state where it is found. Therefore, since pre- 
dation would be expected to occur in almost 
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equal intensity in all parts of the mountainous 
regions of the State and wouid be likely to 
have similar effects on the turkey populations, 
it appears unreasonable to believe that the lack 
of proper protection from man or beast is a 
limiting factor of the turkey range. 


Legal Hunting 


The annual legal kill of wild turkeys since 
1915 has averaged approximately 3,800 birds per 
year with a minimum of 2,300 and a maximum 
of 6,600. The legal kill is carefully controlled 
by the Game Commission so that the turkey 
population does not reach a dangerous low in 
any county within the present range. Counties 
outside of the turkey range in which plantings 
have been made are usually closed for a period 
of years in order to allow the birds to become 
established. Thus, this can hardly be considered 
a limiting range factor. 


Illegal Hunting 


Illegal hunting has in certain instances 
hastened the disappearance of a flock of turkeys 


planted in a new area in an attempt to broaden 
the range. This also occasionally accounts for 
the disappearance of wild turkeys on small, 


Such 


im- 


outlying ridges within the turkey range. 
practices are, of sufficient 
portance to be regarded as a definite range 
limiting factor. 


however, not 


Disease 


Where wild turkeys come into contact with, 
or use the same range as, domesticated turkeys 
or other barnyard fowl outbreaks of various 
diseases frequently occur. It is, however, felt 
that since dangers of this type are equally 
common throughout the State, disease cannot 
be considered a limiting factor of the range. 


The Chestnut Blight 


The chestnut, once common to practically all 
the forested sections of Pennsylvania, undoubt- 
edly formed an important part of the wild 
turkey’s winter diet. Though the facts of the 
matter will probably never be known, it may 


well be that the absence of the chestnut trees 
from the newly developing second growth forests 
of the northern part of the State plays a most 
important role in limiting the birds to the 
oak-pine forest type. 


Conclusions 


From the studies so far completed it appears 
that the present range of the wild turkey jn 
Pennsylvania represents a decrease from the 
original range brought about largely by agri- 
cultural and lumbering activities involved in the 
development of a rich farming and industrial 
State, plus the loss of the former annual chest- 
nut crop. 


Finally, it seems that geology, topography 
and climate, which largely determine the de- 
velopment of plant life throughout the turkey 
range, tend to limit the extent of the range by 
allowing for the production of suitable winter 
food and cover supplies for the turkey. 


THE RANGE OF THE WILD TURKEY 
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| PICTURE STORY OF THE GAME COMMISSION'S SPRING PLANTING PROGRAM. PHOTOS SHOW YOUNG 
| TREES BEING PREPARED FOR SHIPMENT FROM THE COMMISSION'S NURSERY AT BEAVERTOWN. THE 
| NURSERY IS SUPERVISED BY GAME PROTECTOR CLARENCE WALKER.—Photos by Seth Gordon. 
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7. Packing chestnut trees for ship- 
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8 Hauling a load of trees from 
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Fig. 1. Standing hand-picked cornfield with 
dense undergrowth of food-producing weeds. 


ITHIN the past twenty-five years the ringneck pheasant 

(Phasianus colchicus torquatus) has become one of the most 
popular game birds in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and the 
management of this bird has become one of the important activities 
of the Game Commission. For the purpose of securing data which 
would aid in the management of this species, a study of the ecology 
and management of the pheasant was undertaken by the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 


Since winter is a most critical time for upland game birds in the 
northeast, as much information as possible was gathered during the 
winter in a study of the factors which affected the welfare of the 
birds. Some of the results of this investigation are briefly presented 
in this article. This paper covers the period from the end of the 
1938 small game season (November 26) until early February 1939. 
The late winter and early spring studies will be reported upon in the 
future. 


This research was pursued under the direction of Dr. Logan J. 
Bennett, Biologist, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, and Dr. P. F. 
English, Assistant Professor of Zoology, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 


The area chosen for the research work was a 1,675-acre tract 
located in Lower Macungie Township, Lehigh County. This is in 
the heart of the finest pheasant range in the Commonwealth (Gerstell, 
1934). The data secured here were supplemented by observations in 
other parts of the pheasant range. 


The 1,675-acre study tract divides quite naturally into two homo- 
geneous smaller blocks of 825 and 850 acres. These are referred to 
as the Brooksides Area and the Spring Creek Area, respectively. 
They differ slightly as to crops, amount of hedgerows, waste land, etc. 


The gently rolling farmland is planted in wheat, oats, barley, corn, 
potatoes, and alfalfa. On many farms a three-crop rotation is followed: 
potatoes, wheat, and corn. In other places this rotation is varied to 
include oats or barley and alfalfa. Only a small number of livestock 
(except pigs) are kept on the farms, and thus a minimum percentage 
of the land is in pasture. 


A very careful analysis was made of the winter food and cover on 
the study area. Table I presents the acreage and the percentage of 
the total land area occupied by each type of cover on the Lehigh 
County area during the winter of 1938-1939. 





MANAGEMENT 
RINGNECK 
IN EARLY 


Epitror’s Note: Paper No. 3 from the Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. The 
Pennsylvania State College and the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, cooperating with the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Authorized for publication on May 8, 1939 
as Paper No. 903 in the journal series of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Fig. 2. Standing cornfield after 15-inch snowfall 
—food is still available. 


TABLE 1.—Winter cover 1938-1939 


Brooksides Area Spring Creek Area 
Number % of Number % of 


Type of cover of acres total of acres total 

Small grains (fallsown) ..... 331 40.1 213 25.1 
ee Oe reer 140 16.9 68 8.0 
Mown grain stubble ......... 76 9.2 9514 11.2 
Weedy grain stubble ........ 91 11.0 117 13.7 
iets bloc eeckiasos 6714 8.2 36 42 
Corn (machine-picked) ..... 85 10.3 57 6.7 
Corn (hand-picked) ......... 12 1.5 120 14.1 
ere sane _ 50 5.9 
ETA Ss wcaretheg aie ias sia 3 0.4 16 1.9 
ON CTC Oe oe ea 5 06 
Ms oc adwaneamian ss <% oer -_ 7 08 
Conifer plantation ........... 1 0.1 3 0.4 
TA cadgich «wid eetndo osu 6% 0.8 43 5.1 
I Oe Leary 12 1.5 19 22 
825 100.0 850 99.9 


An examination of Table 1 reveals that weedy grain stubblefeelds, 
hand-picked standing cornfields, conifer plantations, waste land, and 
hedgerows were the chief sources of cover for the pheasants during 
the winter weather. The stubblefields, with their rank growth of food- 
producing weeds, were the favored roosting sites of the pheasants 





Fig. 4. Cornfield after picking with mechanical corn-picker. 
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Fig. 3. Corn fed upon by pheasants during snowy Fig. 6. The ideal winter habitat—a standing corn- 


period. 


during the fall. However, these fields drifted full during each heavy 
snowstorm and became unavailable for cover when needed most. Dur- 
ing the snowy weather of late January only 19 birds out of 209 resid- 
ing on the area roosted in stubblefields (91 birds moved off the area 
from December 2, 1938, to February 1, 1939). 


When the grain stubblefields were no longer available for roosting 
purposes, the pheasants roosted in woody thickets along streams, 
brushy waste land, thick fencerows, ungrazed woodlots, standing 
cornfields, and occasionally in trees. During cold windstorms they 
often sought shelter on the leeward side of banks or large trees. The 
usual roosting places of the pheasants residing on the study area 
during snowy weather are summarized in Table 2. 


The chief food of the ringneck pheasant during winter is corn, and 
the major source of this food is in the standing hand-picked corn- 
fields (see figure 1). When corn is hand-picked, from 3 to 5 percent 
of the ears are left on the stalks. This waste grain is available 
when it is needed most, namely, when the ground is covered with 
snow (see figures 2 and 3). Within the past few years the mechanical 
corn-picker has been introduced into eastern Pennsylvania. This 
machine picks the ears and breaks off the stalks about a foot above 
the ground (see figure 4). At least 5 percent of the corn is left 
in the field when this method of harvesting is used. However, the 
corn in these machine-picked fields becomes unavailable when it is 
buried beneath the snow (see figure 5). 


The standing cornfields usually contain several other choice food- 





Fig. 5. Machine-picked cornfield in winter. 


field surrounded by thick fencerows. 


TABLE 2.—Pheasant roosting sites during severe winter weather, 


January 13 

Number Percent 

Type of cover of birds of total 
Tikes GR CNGIINE © os vic vin hori sss heeaiaee 82 29.3 
Brushy mine pits and waste land .............. 67 23.9 
FICE «hire sacnimiaw. codecs ccs eee 44 15.7 
COINS 5 Sivas B00 s a kn ivi Ue Dae 40 14.3 
SUE Sb hk i  bHG SS RL 19 6.8 
I Na, oa alas ales aig ol atiacenel 17 6.1 
CII haicis cwarnsd's hess mesinns +d dine vail 11 3.9 
280 100.0 


producing plants, such as lesser ragweed, yellow foxtail, smartweed, 
bur marigold, and others (see figure 1). Bennett and English (1939) 
found that during the late fall corn was the most important pheasant 
food, with lesser ragweed second. The author’s observations indicate 


that these same foods are the most important throughout the entire 
winter, 


In addition to providing food, the standing cornfields are used for 
roosting cover and are the favorite loafing spots for the birds through- 
out the winter. Every flock of pheasants residing on the study area 
had a standing cornfield within its cruising radius. 


There is good reason to believe that standing cornfields determine 
to a large extent the number of pheasants that an area in Pennsylvania 
will winter. For example, during the fall both the Brooksides and 
the Spring Creek Area supported pheasant populations in excess of 
1 bird per 2 acres. The kill on the two areas was nearly equal, and 
at the end of the hunting season the populations of the two areas were 
still similar. However, after the snowstorm of late November 1938, 
many birds migrated from the Brooksides to the Spring Creek Area. 
By December 2, about 240 pheasants were residing on the Spring 
Creek Area, while only 60 remained on the Brooksides Area. On 
February 1, the Spring Creek Area still supported 184 pheasants—a 
population of 1 bird per 4.5 acres. At this date only 25 pheasants 
remained on the Brooksides Area—a population of 1 bird per 34 acres. 
The ratio of the superiority of the Spring Creek Area as pheasant 
range on the Ist of February was 7 to 1. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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VALUE OF THE TRAPPER 


By S. V. SEDLAK 





Dauphin county trappers with first catch of season. 


OUND game management necessitates the use of the trapper. 
The natural order of things is too unbalanced and therefore any 
move designed to abolish the use of the steel trap would, if put into 
practice, in the course of time pave the way to serious consequences. 


The steel trap is as necessary in the pursuit of fur-bearing animals, 
which include predators, as is the gun to the hunter, and the hook 
and line to the fisherman. Both the hunter and the fisherman are 
measurably dependent on the trapper. The trapper, nevertheless, feels 
the untoward attitude of his many unfair critics. Among these are 
hunters and fishermen, but not the rank and file that make up the 
outdoor-spirited body; no, but rather individuals and small groups 
of so-called sportsmen who are, as a matter of fact, self-seekers. 


These people are disguised even under such banners as anti-steel 
trap league, humane association, and the like, because they are in- 
terested in their own products and in their own welfare. There are 
too, of course, some racoon, fox and game hunters who do belong in 
the same category. Their arguments against the steel trap are 
purely mythical. However, there does remain some room for debate 
on the handling of the steel trap. Yet well experienced hands at the 
game have overcome the many trials and tribulations of trap-setting 
to a degree where game animals are seldom caught and only very 
rarely a hunting dog trapped; and that takes in, of course, the height 
of the small game season. 


Sportsmen friends, the science of trapping is an old science. It is 
a real man’s game, and he who masters the use of the steel trap is 
a clever fellow, indeed! The writer knows of several men who, 
after hearing of easy money to be made on trap-lines, decided to give 
it a try themselves. They made a valiant effort to reap a collection 
of fine, silky furs from the fur world but, unfortunately, success did 
not come up to their expectations; and after a lot of fuss, muss and 
“cuss,” these fellows gave it up as a bad job. They retired from the 
game, admitted defeat; their dreams of riches faded away and they 
sought other work to provide them with bread and butter. 


The science of trapping cannot be learned over night; it cannot be 
learned in one year. It takes several years to learn to know what 


it is all about, and only persistent fighters have acquired the knowl. 
edge of application to measurable success. Therefore, please be in. 
formed that the trapper knows several thousand facts about wildlife 
because he must know them and, furthermore, please be informed that 
because of that fact the trapper is the cog upon which true conserya- 
tion of game must depend. 


Nothing is quite so nauseating as hearing a sportsman preaching a 
gospel of fallacy. It burns the understanding woodsman when he 
reads in a newspaper or magazine a resolution by so and so jn 
favor of something that would be detrimental and tend to further 
break up the natural order of wildlife. In the twenty years of my 
trapping experiences I have made a special effort to learn wild. 
life ecology and, gentlemen of the hunting fraternity, if you will only 
be patient the inter-related story which I have to tell you will help 
to educate you to better understand wild animal life. It may contain 
some things that may be hard for you to swallow, but above all else 
it will be based on facts, the truth. 


At this time I desire to tell you that you have, perhaps, grossly 
underestimated the value of the trapper. It is to be admitted, how- 
ever, that you have, as the majority, been conscious of the fact that 
the use of the steel trap has its commendable points, because you 
have not submitted to the desires of reactionary forces as has been 
the case in certain states. And because the value of anything is 
governed by dollars and cents, let us use that as the basis of value on 
the trapper. In this Commonwealth a wild rabbit is valued at $2.00 
I think, but to be even more conservative let us say 50 cents. Each 
imported rabbit for stocking purposes costs considerably more when 
all overheads are included in the price. Now then, you have 
admitted that foxes and weasels are predatory animals because you 
have placed them under the caption of “vermin.” But you did not 
stop with just that, you willingly placed a bounty on these animals 
as an incentive to have them destroyed. Then again, when a few 
years ago the bounty was withdrawn from the red fox, certain 
counties placed a bounty on them because the sportsmen of these 
counties desired to continue to further control the red fox. The 
rabbit then, in your estimation, is worth more to you than any fox 
or weasel. Game Commission reports disclose that 80,843 weasels, 
9,790 gray foxes and 5,115 red foxes, or a total of 95,748 of these 
predators were killed during the fiscal year of 1936-37; that 29,200 
weasels, 9,919 gray foxes and 4,334 red foxes, or a total of 42,453 
predators were killed during the last fiscal year, 1937-38, and this 
was, as the figures show, a lean year. Taking that lean year into 
calculation, and if each fox and each weasel would have killed one 
rabbit during each week of that year, a total of 2,207,556 rabbits 
would, theoretically speaking, have been destroyed. 


Now, of course, the trappers did not kill all of these foxes and 
weasels. No definite division figures as to methods employed are 
available, so we may assume that ten per cent of the total kill of 
those animals was made by fox hunters and others, and by farmers 
for protection of personal property. That would still mean that the 
trappers alone saved you many thousands of dollars worth of rabbits. 
This figure could be boosted considerably more in our calculation if 
we included all of the other small game that was saved for you. 


I think that you will agree that I have made an illustration which 
is quite reasonable. Then, if I would include all of the other predators 
of rabbits into my calculation of saving, the total amount of dollars 
in rabbits saved by the trappers would go much higher. 


And yet some of you went on record as favouring a would-be 
injustice to yourself by casting your vote to prohibit the use of steel 
traps before December. So absurd! Logically speaking, the steel 
trap ought to come into its own about the middle of October for 
land animals, and the first of November would not be too early for 
water animals; except that muskrats, beavers and otters, due to the 
fact that they prime late in the winter, should really be legitimate 
quarry about the first of February. 
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THE ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF RUFFED GROUSE 


By C. B. LEHMER 


(Continued from last month) 


HE year 1931 in New York State marked 

the start of the most extensive grouse 
raising experiments ever attempted. Two 
stations were established, one at Cornell Uni- 
versity under Dr. Allen to continue and ex- 
pand his experiments with raising grouse 
entirely on wire, and the other the Catskill 
Station near Harvard under the direction of 
Gardiner Bump, his experiments to deal more 
with the raising of grouse on the ground. In 
this way they would have a means of com- 
paring the results of the two methods of rear- 
ing the birds. The end of 1931 saw 101 grouse 
raised to maturity between the two stations. 
The Catskill Station raising 44 out of 197 eggs 
set or 24% of the hatch, and the Ithaca Station 
raising 57 out of 138 eggs or 45% of those 
hatched. In 1932 Dr. Allen reported raising 
51 out of 63 eggs hatched or 81%. Surely the 
answer has been found to the successful rearing 
of grouse, was the optomistic thought. At this 
time he listed the factors to be considered in 
the order of their importance as follows: First 
and foremost; sanitation—complete protection 
from all poultry and from the droppings of each 
other; next to sanitation comes sufficient heat 
and circulation of air without drafts. The third 
important factor is sunlight, and fourth in 
importance is food. He considered fly larvae 
to be essential to young grouse, believing that 
they contain some vitamin necessary to normal 
development and I am not sure that he does 
not still believe this. 


Gardiner Bump in commenting on the results 
of the 1932 experiments says, “the rearing of 
grouse in captivity and on a large scale is 
apparently a practical proposition.” Little did 
he realize that there were other factors which 
were to assume mammoth proportions and 
prevent the rearing of grouse in the large 
numbers that he anticipated. Successful raising 
of hatched birds was not the answer to the 
raising of grouse in large numbers. It was, 
of course, a necessary part of the system, but 
there were still two factors which were soon to 
be recognized as limiting factors in the large 
scale and production of these birds. These turned 
out to be egg production in large numbers and 
the securing of a high percent of fertile eggs. 
A review of the work done by Gardiner Bump 
and Dr. Allen on these two factors will tend 
to make an understanding of them more 
apparent. 


In 1933 Dr. Allen determined that a breed- 
ing ratio of one cock to five hens may be 
maintained with perfect safty providing each 
cock is in the proper stage of the mating cycle. 
Let us take a look at the more important facts 
learned by Dr. Allen about the breeding season 
behavior of this bird. After fifteen years of 
intensive study he is convinced that the ruffed 
grouse is not cognizant of sex as such, even 
during the breeding season, and that sex re- 
actions are based primarily upon differences in 
size or vigor of individuals irrespective of sex. 
Although most of his observations were made 
on hand raised birds their actions checked with 
observations on wild birds and behavior was 
quite uniform among the birds. Without going 
into great detail the important conclusions as 
set forth by Dr. Allen are as follows: 


* 





The Ruffed Grouse offers the finest shooting of any of our game birds. 


1. The female has an oestrus period when 
she is ready to mate. This lasts from less 
than a week before the laying of the first egg 
to about three days before the laying of the 
last one. 


2. When not actually in oestrus, a female is 
oblivious to sex and attempts to dominate 
weaker birds just as does a male. 


3. Male birds have quite as definite mat- 
ing cycles as females which last varying 
periods of from two days to two weeks— 
possibly longer. Previous to this period and 
throughout the period, the males are oblivious 
to sex differences and do not differentiate be- 
tween males and females even in mating. At 
all times they are very sensitive to differences 
in physical strength and apparently to 
“superiorisms” and “inferiorisms” in other birds. 
Variations in metabolism and in the degree of 
domination by other birds apparently radically 
affect the rate of development of the gonads 
and the time at which the male comes into his 
mating cycle; possibly also the duration of the 
cycle. 


4. In order to produce fertile eggs there 
must be absolute synchronization of the two 
mating cycles, one fertilization perhaps lasting 
for as many as three eggs. 


Of particular importance to the grouse raiser 
is the determining of when the birds are in 
the proper state of synchronization for success- 


ful mating. According to Dr. Allen this point 
can be determined with no great difficulty, but 
it does require considerable work. When the 
females come into oestrus it could easily be 
determined by the characteristic crouching atti- 
tude they would assume when approached. With 
the males a little more care and a different 
method was used. As the females come into 
oestrus independently of males, so do the males. 
In other words the males could be held in 
individual pens and tested with a mounted 
grouse, the reaction indicating whether he was 
in suitable condition for mating. In fact it 
was observed that males who would not display 
when held in the company of other birds would, 
when the psychological restraint of stronger 
birds was removed, begin to display. If the 
offered stuffed grouse, irrespective of sex, when 
placed in the pens with males each morning was 
attacked, of course it was definitely known 
the bird was not ready for successful mating. 
However, if he attempted coition it was evident 
that he was in the proper cycle to mate with 
any female that happened to be in oestrus and 
could not dominate him. In the most successful 
experiment of this principle 96% fertility of 
eggs laid was attained. In this experiment six 
second—generation hand—raised females one- 
year old were placed in a pen where one male 
in the proper stage was kept at all times 
during the breeding season. Other combinations 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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O often, I have heard folks exclaim, “Look 

at that beautiful collie!” and all the time 
they were looking at my Irish setter dog Rusty. 
Many visitors have said, “That’s a nice look- 
ing foxhound you have there,” meaning my 
black and white pointer, a son of Champion 
Frank of Sunnylawn, owned by Charlie Forrer 
of Ranna Villa, Camp Hill, Pa. 


There are approximately 225 different pure 
breeds of dogs, of which the American Kennel 
club registers 109 breeds, classifying them into 
six different groups, the toy, terrier, non-sport- 
ing, working, hounds and sporting, the last 
two named, being the only ones we are 
interested in. | 

In the sporting group, there are 19 varieties, 
comprising retrievers, pointers, setters and 
spaniels; many of which are confused with 
other breeds. There are two distinct varieties 
of pointers, the typical American pointer and 
the new German Shorthair breed with its 
docked tail; perhaps we should also include 
the wirehaired pointing Griffon at this point. 
In the setter group we have the English, Irish 
and Gordon in the order of their popularity 
with the sportsman. The retriever group com- 
prises the Chesapeake bay, which is a true 
American bred dog, the curly coated retriever, 
the flat coated, the golden and the labrador. 
In the spaniel group we find the Clumber, the 
Field spaniel, Welsh Springer, English 
Springer, Sussex, Irish Water and the Cocker, 
the latter seeming to be the favorite at this 
time. Last but not least we have the Brittany 
Spaniel, seemingly a cross beween an English 
Setter and Springer Spaniel. This dog is not 
as yet very popular in the United States altho 
energetic and intelligent in appearance and used 
in field trials in France. 

In the Sporting group we often find the 
pointer being mistaken for a foxhound; the 
Golden retriever for the irish setter and in 
reverse; the English setter is often called the 
Llewellyn setter when there is no such breed 
as the Llewellyn, it being merely a strain of 
the English setter. 


In the hound group we find 18 breeds, of 
which only six are popular with the sportsmen 
in Pennsylvania, namely the merrie little 
Beagle, which leads, followed in the order 
named by the American Foxhound, Basset 
hound, English Foxhound, Dachshund and the 
Bloodhound. The Harrier, Norwegian Elk- 
hound, Otter Hound, Whippet, Russian Wolf- 
hound, Greyhound, Irish Wolfhound, Saluki, 
Scottish Deerhound and Afghan hound are 
little known outside of the dog shows, altho 
several of these breeds are used for coursing 
the jackrabbit in some of our western states. 


The Basset hound is oft times referred to 
by some as the bench leg beagle and the 
beagle is often confused with the harrier and 
the smaller of the English Foxhounds. 


A visit to a dog show, the purchase of a 
dog book or the purchase of a picture chart 
of all breeds would avoid this confusion and 
misnaming of breeds. 


Summer Dip for Dogs 


Caring for your dog in the summertime 
seems to be a problem for many owners. 
However the matter is quite simple. If you 
want to keep your dog free of fleas, have it 
so clean that you won't see it scratch but rarely, 
comfortable in every way, with skin and coat 
healthy and glossy—all you have to do is use 
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the Pine Oil dip, latest discovery for his 
majesty the dog, doing away with old and 
messy sulphur and other chemical dips. 

It is simple to use this dip. All you need 
is a large galvanized wash tub or wooden 
barrel, with a cover, to protect it from becom- 
ing diluted with rain and to keep out blowing 
leaves and other matter. This dip is harm- 
less to the human skin, does not discolor the 
dog’s coat, and a little goes a long way. After 
you have dipped your dog several times he 
will come to understand that it means comfort 
for him and will not mind it at all. Dipping 
the dog once or twice a week is sufficient. 
The Pine Oil can be procured most anywhere 
at this time and is mixed in the proportion 
of one part of the oil to 50 parts of water, 
altho you could apply it undiluted and find it 
absolutely harmless. This not only destroys 
all fleas and doggie odors but other insects, 
even the persistent ticks. 

This mixture will preserve it’s strength for 
about a month but because of spillage it is 
advisable to add a bit of water and pro- 
portionate pine oil at every dipping. Better 
results are had with soft water I am told, 
altho we are using hard water here with 
perfect results so far as we can see. There 
you have it. Use it and let me know how you 
like it. 


Gun Shyness 


Early in puppyhood is the right time to 
prevent gun shyness in your dog. As you 
enter the kennel or approach your dog, make 
noises, bang the feed pan, rattle the water 
bucket, strike the broom against the wall, 
bump the floor or wall with your foot and 
thus get him accustomed to all sorts of odd, 
unusual and sudden noises. 


A .22 calibre gun can be fired at a little 
distance from the dog while eating, gradually 
approaching closer as he becomes accustomed 
to the noise, the master or owner holding and 
petting the dog. 

Later a larger calibre pistol can be used and 
the action repeated. After this the master can 
go away leaving the dog tied. After several 
weeks of this, the dog can be permitted to 
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run loose as the firing is done, letting him 
smell the gun and see it at close range. 

Of course, the best cure for gun shyness js 
to prevent it in the first place, and this pre- 
vention is had by starting in at an early age 
after full confidence of the dog has been gaineg 
by the master. 


Up to the age of six months one can work 
on the puppy’s stomach. His appetite is g 
great aid in the way of training. He will do 
most anything for the sake of food. How. 
ever, I do not advise training other than for 
gun shyness and ordinary obedience such as to 
keep him quiet and have him come to you when 
called. Too many dogs are ruined by excessive 
training at too young an age. While it jg 
true that some of them can “take it” there 
are many that cannot. 


In the field, while the dog is under the 
excitement of chasing or flushing game is one 
of the best times to fire a gun over him. 
If possible, take him in the field with other 
dogs that are not gun shy. 

Gun shyness is not hereditary but is caused 
by the owners of the dog themselves and 
many of them are made gun shy in trying to 
cure them of that very thing. If you get a 
new dog, don’t take him out right away and 
shoot over him, get acquainted with him for 
a week or ten days, then take him out, let 
him get on game before you try him out, 
Make your dog love the gun and be ready 
to go when he sees you get it out and you'll 
have a much better dog. 


Answers to Dog Questions 


Question: Is there an American and an 
English Springer Spaniel ? 
M.B., Sunbury. 


Answer: Yes, there are two types of the 
Springer Spaniel, one being known as the 
American type and the other known as the 
English type, altho both are registered simply 
as English Springer Spaniel. 


* * * 


Question: Is there a registered bureau for 
marking of dogs with a tattoo? 


R.N., Pittston. 


Answer: There are a number of clubs and 
associations who are following this practice. 
The Chase, Lexington, Ky. sell a single letter 
tattoo at 10¢ or complete sets at $3.50 and 
$5.50 and they register an assigned number. 
The Dog Protection Assn. Sunbury is also 
organized for this purpose. There is a move 
on foot to secure legislation along this line in 
our state. 


+ * * 


Question: I own an Irish setter and a friend 
tells me that he is not true because his coat 
is curly. 

S.B.T., Pittsburgh. 


Answer: The standard, adopted by the Irish 
setter club, says about Coat “On the 
front of legs and tips of ears it should be 
short and fine, but on all other parts of the 


. body it should be of moderate length, flat and 


free as possible from curl or wave.” But, I 
wouldn’t let that curl worry me if the dog % 
pure-bred and has a good nose and bird sens¢ 
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KILLING THE NEIGHBOR’S CAT 


Q. 


Is it lawful to shoot and kill neighbors’ 
cats on your property if such cats have 
been killing birds when roosting and have 
been trying to capture pet chipmunks? 


S.G.—Fox Chapel, Pittsburgh. 


The common house cat has absolutely no 
protection in Pennsylvania and is not 
recognized by law as personal property. 
Any person may, therefore, kill a cat with- 
out fear of prosecution by the owner seek- 
ing to recover the value of the animal. 
However, all cities and towns have 
ordinances prohibiting the discharge of 
firearms within their limits and consent 
of the proper police authorities must be 
obtained before shooting cats in cities or 
boroughs. It is also unlawful for any 
person while hunting wild birds or animals 
to shoot within 150 yards of occupied build- 
ings unless he has the consent of the oc- 
cupants. This, under certain conditions, 
may apply to the cat hunter. 

If you observe the above regulations, we 
see no objection to the humane killing of 
a stray house cat at any time. In fact, 
they are habitual destroyers of wildlife of 
a more beneficial character than the cat, 
and we have no reason to discourage the 
killing of all cats that are not properly fed 
or controlled. 


HARBORING A CROW IN CAPTIVITY 


Q. Are you permitted to harbor a crow or 


hold one in possession? Also, is there 
other game that may be held in possession? 


M.K.—Monessen, Pa. 


As the crow is not protected in Pennsyl- 
vania, there is no objection to keeping one 
in captivity at any time when lawfully 
captured. The only other birds and 
animals that may be held in confinement 
are those listed as unprotected, including 
the Blue Jay, English sparrow, European 
starling, kingfisher, great-horned owl, gos- 
hawk, sharp-shinned hawk, Cooper’s hawk 
and snowy owl; the unprotected animals 
are foxes of all kinds, wild cats, weasels, 
porcupines and chipmunks. However, it 
is unlawiul to release within this State 
any fox, wild cat, domestic cat or weasel 
brought into Pennsylvania from another 
State or raised in captivity. 

None of the above creatures are game. 
The only game that may be held in posses- 
session when taken in a wild state is the 
raccoon. Permit can be obtained from the 
Game Commission to possess live raccoons 
taken legally in season; application must 
be made not later than five days after the 
close of the raccoon season. 


PERSONS OVER TWELVE (12) 
OF AGE HUNTING WITHOUT LICENSE 


Q. 
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If you are over twelve (12) years of age, 
are you allowed to hunt without a license 
on your own property if you hunt according 
to law? 

K.J.D.—Pittsburgh. 


Any person, regardless of age, is per- 
mitted to hunt without a license on lands 
upon which he actually resides providing 
that person is a member of the family 
cultivating such lands. A boy or girl under 
sixteen (16) years of age must be ac- 
companied by some member of his or her 
family over twenty-one (21) while hunt- 
ing on lands adjoining those upon which 
that person resides, but one need not be so 
accompanied at that age while hunting on 
his own property. 


* * * 


FEEDING A CROW 


Q. 


Will you kindly tell me in your “Sports- 
men’s Queries” what is the best diet for 
a full-grown crow? 

B.F.E.—Pittsburgh. 


A crow will eat almost any food, and you 
should therefore have very little trouble 
feeding one in captivity. My suggestion 
is that you feed it field corn, either whole 
or cracked, and vary the diet occasionally 
with meat, either raw or cooked. Crows 
have been fed successfully on bread and 
milk. You should always have a supply 
of grit available, as all birds require grit 
or sand to digest their food. Fresh water 
should also be kept available at all times. 


* * * 


TRAINING DOG ON CAPTIVE PHEASANT 


Q. 


For the purpose of training my bird dog, 
I want to buy a live pheasant. Is it legal 
to take this pheasant, in a cage, to the 
fields to train my dog? 


B.B.G.—Philadelphia. 


During the closed training season, April 1 
to August 20, it is strictly illegal to train 
your bird dog on a pheasant, even though 
you own the pheasant and do not release 
it in a wild state. If you desire to train 
your bird dog on a pheasant purchased from 
a legitimate source, it will be necessary for 
you to wait until August 20 to do so. The 
primary purpose of the closed season for 
dog training is to keep all dogs out of 
fields and forests during the period when 
beneficial wildlife is nesting and growing 
to maturity. Under no circumstances will 
the Game Commission issue a permit for 
training dogs on game birds in closed 
season, except that Field Trial permits 
may be issued April First to Fifteenth. 


L/| 





BOYS UNDER SIXTEEN (16) 
WILD WATERFOWL 


Q. 
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HUNTING 


I read in a Philadelphia newspaper that 
migratory waterfowl hunters over sixteen 
(16) are required by law to have a Duck 
Stamp. Please tell me what legal require- 
ments are demanded of a boy under six- 
teen (16) years to hunt wild waterfowl 
in the State of Pennsylvania, also tell me 
if a boy under sixteen (16) accompanied 
by a licensed adult is required to possess 
a hunting license? 


H.J.L.—Philadelphia. 


A boy under sixteen (16) years of age 
who desires to hunt wild waterfowl in 
Pennsylvania is required to take out a 
hunter’s license under the Game Law of 
this State. At that age, he must present 
a written request bearing the signature of 
his father or mother in order to purchase 
a hunter’s license; and to use firearms for 
hunting, he is required to be accompanied 
by some member of his family twenty-one 
years of age or over unless the hunting 
is done on the premises upon which he 
lives. 


There is nothing in the Game Law to ex- 
empt a person under sixteen (16) years 
from taking out a hunter’s license, whether 
he is accompanied or not, unless he hunts 


“upon his own home grounds or those im- 


mediately connected with same. You are 
correct in your understanding that a boy 
under sixteen (16) does not require a 
Federal Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
to hunt wild waterfowl, but a Pennsylvania 
hunter’s license is necessary. 


HUNTERS WEARING RED 


Q. 


Is it a law that a deer hunter must have 
red cloth on his cap or clothes, or is this 
for safety only? 


F.A.M.—Stevens, R. D. No. 1, Pa. 


The wearing of red by hunters is not a 
legal requirement in Pennsylvania, but it 
is certainly a very good safety measure. 
In 1938, fifty (50) hunters were killed in 
this State, mainly through carelessness and 
mistaken identity. Statistics show that 
comparatively few of those who were in- 
jured or killed while hunting were wear- 
ing red of any kind, so that experience 
has clearly demonstrated that the wearing 
of red afield is very good insurance against 
being mistaken for game by another. It 
should be vigorously encouraged among 
all hunters. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


Recently the local paper of one of the 
counties in our hunting “country” brought out 
this interesting information: 


“‘Coyotes will eventually spread to your 
eastern farms,’ or words to that effect, said 
John Preston, in 1910. He was born around 
1830 in Plumstead township, Bucks county, 
but spent most of his life as a mid-western 
farmer around St. Joe, Mo. The accuracy 
of his prediction was proved on January 19, 
1939, when a coyote was killed near Dilts 
Corner, Hunterdon county, N. J. For some 
time a pack of ‘wild dogs’ have annoyed 
farmers and poultry men in that locality. In 
October, 1938, Harold Horn of New Hope, 
took his fox hounds over there and an 
attempt was made to round them up. Un- 
fortunately a native grey fox was in the same 
territory and the highly trained specialists took 
the line of the quarry they had been trained 
to hunt. A few weeks later a farm hand killed 
one of the pack. Shortly another drive was 
organized and three more were shot. Un- 
fortunately none of these got into the hands 
of any one competent to give it a name. The 
consensus of opinion among the natives put 
them down as just dogs, probably with Ger- 
man Shepherd blood, gone wild. When this 
specimen was shot in January, Paul Niemeyer 
and Thomas McDowell, scientists from the 
New Jersey State Museum at Trenton, pro- 
cured it and definitely identified it as a female 
coyote about one year of age. It is now in 
the hands of a taxidermist and will be added 
to the museum exhibit when mounted. 


“Fred Streever, sportsman, author, and 
Kennel Editor of National Sportsman, has been 
running coyotes successfully with fox hounds 
in the foot hills of the Adirondacks, near 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. Their favorite cover up 
there Mr. Streever writes, is in the reforestra- 
tion projects of that community. How many 
other sections in the East now support coyotes, 
close observation alone can answer. The ‘wild 
dogs’ of the Ramapo Hills have been notorious 
for a decade. Whether there is coyote blood 
intermixed is not known. A _ smaller pack, 
family history also unknown, is alleged to be 
raiding poultry lost adjacent to Kuser’s Hill, 
at the Mercer-Hunterdon line along the 
Delaware. It is a well known fact that one 
or more outlaw dogs can do a lot of damage 
to sheep, turkeys, chickens, and ducks. It is 
believed coyotes are less destructive because 
they kill for food, while dogs ‘gone native’, 
destroy whole domestic flocks out of plain 
killing lust. Coyotes may be suspected when 
an evening chant is heard. The voice of the 
latter is similar to the howl of a lonesome dog, 
tied to his kennel, but higher in timbre. 


“The specimen now in the hands of the 
Museum measured by tape: length, 38 inches; 
height at shoulder, 19 inches, girth, 19 inches; 
tail, 12 inches; weight 25 pounds. The tail 
probably is the most outstanding distinguishing 
feature for the layman’s notice. It is round, 
heavily furred, instead of flat as in most dogs, 
and much shorter in proportion to body length. 


By W. N. ELY, Jr., M.F.H. 


Otherwise they might easily be mistaken by 
a careless observer for an undersized police 
dog. The greatest difficulty in identifying 
them in Hunterdon county was the disbelief 
the natives who saw them that they could be 
anything but just dogs. The first four shot 
were disposed of, before any one with sufficient 
knowledge had an opportunity to see them. 


“In 1910, Mr. Preston’s theory of distribu- 
tion was simply that during his residence in 
Missouri they had adapted themselves to condi- 
tions following the country’s farming develop- 
ment, and were increasing. The museum group 
believes that, they have been carried East as 
‘cute puppies’ by tourists and discarded when 
grown, that they may have escaped from one 
or more of the numerous small zoos at amuse- 
ment parks or gas stations and such. At any 
rate they are here. There is sufficient food and 
cover. They have proved an ability to live 
along with man and his control of environ- 
ment, in similar climate. In habit they are 
somewhat similar to fox. Larger, and of 
necessity require more food. Some authorities 
declare they are wiser. They may make ex- 
cellent sport ahead of hounds. Time alone 
will tell how they stack up as assets or 
liabilities in our wildlife accounts.” 


HUMMINGBIRDS. We happened to read 
a letter in The Little Rock Gazette which was 
as follows: “I would like to say a word in 
behalf of the fox hunters of Boone county in 
regard to an article in this column. I never 
thought the fox to be such a vicious animal 
and such a destructive pest to the farmers. In 
my locality the fox feed on field rats and mice 
and rabbits and is never compared with the 
hawks and owls by poultry raisers. Up here, 
the government hires men to catch and kill 
wolves; everybody wants them killed and are 
anxious to cooperate with government trappers 
in ridding the country of them. While I 
knew wolves would kill out the fox, I do not 
recall ever hearing anybody want to import or 
protect wolves in order to have them catch and 
kill the fox. I think fox hunting is one of the 
cleanest and most humane sports of all the 
hunting. The fox hunter does not go out with 
the intention of killing or butchering game. 
He does not want to catch the fox, he merely 
goes for the chase. Therefore he takes nothing 
from the state in value of fur or meat. He pays 
the license and taxes required by the state, 
and as far as ‘helping feed the fox’ is con- 
cerned they do their part, and as for laughing, 
the main reason is that they enjoy the chase 
and their conscience does not hurt them after- 
wards. 


“Trappers of this state know why the fox 
is protected. They know that about 90% of 
them set traps in paths, roads, or wherever they 
prefer, catching dogs, hogs, and all kinds of 
domestic animals, breaking their legs and 
ruining their feet and often letting the animal 
remain in the trap until it dies from exposure. 
One dared not take his dog out for fear of 


getting it crippled. If we killed and destroyed 
all the wild animals and birds for doing some 
little nibbling here and pecking there, we sure 
would be getting somewhere fast. This would 
be a fine land for sportsmen. I am thankful 
we have a soundminded bunch of gentlemen at 
Little Rock making and protecting laws for ys, 
Last year I had quite a little trouble with the 
hummingbirds; they got into my garden and 
stuck their bills into everything that had a 
blossom on it. If they start it again this 
spring I intend to get me a flock of eagles to 
catch them.—A Fox Hunter.” 


DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION. A dear 
friend of my childhood was the late Dr. Elizey 
and now his son, Jim, is following in his 
illustrious footsteps as a leading Chestnut Hill 
practioner. Jim’s grandfather, Dr. Murray 
Ellzey, was an M. F. H. and wrote an article 
called “The Fox Hound” in which he has this 
to say. “From an experience of thirty years 
in the medical profession, the writer is of the 
opinion that there are fifty delicate women 
who would be physically regenerated by horse- 
back exercise to one who would be in the least 
degree injured by it.” In the above I most 
whole heartedly concur, but have had no ex- 
perience in the following suggestion of the 
doctor’s. “The most remarkable exhibition of 
nose I have ever seen, hound, setter, pointer, or 
field spaniel were spayed bitches, . . . . more 
patient to kennel discipliine and less subject 
to disease. . . . . Spay bitches at two months 
old; best time and the operation is simple and 
safe at this time. Spaying is not productive of 
the least tendency to obesity, even in old age.” 
While such a procedure would unquestionably 
do away with a lot of annoyance and loss of 
time from hunting when in season, still I 
would hate to find that some outstanding bitch 
had been spayed and that I could never have 
any of her offspring to carry on. 


To show how many of an offspring can carry 
on,—in fact a whole pack by one hound, a 
bulwark of my field recently sent me those 
notes by Cuthbert Bradley. “The first quarter 
of the 19th Century regarded as the golden 
age of fox hunting brought about many great 
changes for Squire Osbaldeston in a double 
mastership to the Quorn between 1817 and 
1827, revolutionized the system of fox hunting. 
Hound were matched for speed and taught to 
disregard the pressure of horseman, quickness 
of decision being recognized as the life and 
soul of sport. No other hound in history has 
been so much bred to as Squire Osbaldeston’s 
Furrier 1821, bred by Thomas Goosey at 
Belvoir, and drafted from the Duke of Rut- 
land’s kennel because he was not straight. An 
excitable hound in temperament the Squire 
declared him “the best he ever saw in the 
field” on many occasion taking out a whole 
pack by Furrier to hunt before a critical 
gathering.” 
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N July 23, 1928, a young Arctic Tern, 

born on the Coast of Labrador, was 
taken from its nest and a small aluminum 
ring, with a number on it, was placed around 
its leg and then released. On November 14, 
1928, three and one-half months later; this 
bird was found on the Southeast Coast of 
Africa, having travelled between eight and 
nine thousand miles in that short period. 

On July 10, 1927, a Black-crowned Night 
Heron was banded at Avalon, N. J., by Horace 
D. McCann. Four months later, November 
18, 1927, it was found dead in Cuba. 

In August, 1928, a young Common Tern was 
banded at its nest in Massachusetts. Ten years 
later, on June 10, 1938, it returned and was 
recaptured at the place it was born. 

Nearly three million birds in North America 
have had aluminum bands, with numbers on 
them, placed around their legs for the purpose 
of finding out where they go in their migrations, 
the routes they travel, the time consumed, their 
homing instinct, do they return to the same lo- 
cation year after year, how long do they live, 
and many other facts about their life histories. 

Two thousand people all over this country 
are specially licensed by the United States 
Government to carry on scientific banding 
under the direction of the Biological Survey 
of Washington, D. C. The cooperators of the 
Biological Survey have established at their 
homes scientific banding stations, and a number 
of these are located in and around the city of 
Philadelphia. Horace Groskin, of Ardmore, Pa., 
established, on May 9, 1937, such a banding 
station at his home, which is adjacent to an 
extensive woodland, making is an ideal place 
for research investigation through the band- 
ing method. Mr. Groskin has already placed 
bands on over eleven hundred birds, com- 
prising 35 different species. 

The species banded in the largest numbers 
were 234 White-throated Sparrows, 180 Slate- 
colored Juncos, and 110 Purple Finches. These 
species come from the north and spend the 
winter with us in this location. He also 
banded 60 Song Sparrows, 56 Robins, 48 Cat- 
birds, 43 Cardinals, 39 Purple Grackles, 33 
Blue Jays, etc., etc. Over a thousand birds 
came back to his traps soon after they had 
been banded, constituting what is known as 
“repeats”, and 45 birds came back after they 
had migrated and had been absent from the 
station for more than three months. A few of 
the birds that came back to Mr. Groskin’s 
station are as follows: 

The first bird banded at the Station was a 
Song Sparrow banded May 9, 1937; it returned 
to the station the following year on March 8, 
1938, Then a Mourning Dove, banded May 
12, 1937, which returned April 9, 1938; a 
Brown Thrasher, banded July 23, 1937, returned 
May 3, 1938; a Catbird, banded May 9, 1937, 
returned May 19, 1938; a White-throated 
Sparrow, banded November 8, 1937, returned 
November 9, 1938; and a Slate-colored Junco, 
banded November 9, 1937, returned November 
8, 1938. 

A Wood Thrush banded by Mr. Groskin, 
at Ardmore, July 17, 1937, was retaken by 
H. F, West, Narberth, Pa., on September 3, 
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Tufted Titmouse at suet counter. 


1938. During its absence it had travelled and 
spent the winter at least as far south as 
Southern Mexico, according to its known 
winter range, and then returned north in the 
spring to the neighborhood of Ardmore, where 
it had been banded the year before. 

Mr. Groskin has in operation 10 traps 
specially made to capture different types of 
birds and so constructed as to protect the 
birds against injury or their enemies. Every 
precaution possible is taken in handling the 
birds and the very fact that many of them 
return to the traps 5 to 10 minutes after being 
banded indicates. that they are not unduly 
frightened by their experience. Some birds even 
repeat 15 or 25 times and some individuals 
come back to the traps 4 to 5 times a day to 
get the food that is used as bait. 

Every bird captured and banded is registered 
in the station record and is reported to the 
Biological Survey, giving the number of the 
band, location, the date of capture, the species, 
age and sex. The wing measurement also is 
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taken in millimeters with dividers, and notes 
are made of the differences of plumages 
between young and adult, male and female. 

Should a bird be captured that had already 
been banded by another cooperator a record is 
immediately made of the number, species, date 
and location and sent at once to Washington, 
D. C., where it is checked, disclosing where 
and by whom it was banded and at what date. 
This information is then forwarded to the 
bander who recaptures the bird. It is of ut- 
most importance that anyone finding a bird 
dead or alive, with an aluminum band on its 
leg, should report the number of the band, date 
and location, to the Biological Survey. They 
will find their reward in learning where the 
bird came from and at the same time will 
know they have made some contribution toward 
broadening the general knowledge about the 
migration of our wild birds. 


Since the middle of February, 1939, Mr. 
Groskin has banded 1,114 Purple Finches, and 
associated with these Finches were Pine Siskins 
which he also banded to the extent of 136 which 
is very unusual. 


In his banding of Purple Finches during 
April he also recovered a number of birds from 
other banders’ stations; one from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Northern Michigan, banded by Mr. M. 
J. Magee, May 22, 1938; a Purple Finch 
banded by Robert Allison at Athol, Mass., one 
banded at Belmont, Mass., by S. D. Robbins; 
two by Mr. H. P. Baily, one on August 11, 
1935, at Northeast Harbor, Maine, and re- 
covered by Mr. Groskin at Ardmore, March 
23, 1939, the other on August 9, 1937, at North- 
east Harbor, Maine, and recovered by Mr. 
Groskin at Ardmore April 15, 1939; (the in- 
teresting feature of this is the fact that Mr. 
3aily, who banded these birds, did so at his 
summer place at Northeast Harbor, Maine, 
and that these birds should be recovered at 
Ardmore, Pa., within a couple of miles of 
Mr. Bailey’s permanent residence at Overbrook, 
Pa.) ; and several that had been banded by 
other banders in this section of Pennsylvania. 





Robin at nest. 











A fox sparrow’s leg is encircled by 
a numbered aluminum band, which 
Mr. Groskin joins loosely with 
pliers. 








His wing is measured in millimeters A snow bird returns to a trap, although it 
with dividers. Wild birds are seasoned has already been banded and released, 
travelers. One was known to go 3000 Many return 15 to 20 times and must 
miles in three and a half months! finally be taken to a distance and freed, 


WAR BIRDS: How uNCLE SAM'S Exp 


Keeping a check on the migration of wild birds is one of the least 


“ir. Groskin holds a bird lightly between the 
irst two fingers of his hand. He is an ex- 
verienced naturalist and . notes the _ type, 
tlumage, size of the bird in his book. The 
lata then goes te the Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., where it is kept in per- 
nanent file for future reference. 





insect-killers are caught, banded, inspected and then released ; 
their routes, habits and condition are determined. Horace Groskin, € 


A White-breasted Nuthatch has lost his balance and doesn’t know how to — 
it! Only his tiny, beadlike eyes move briskly from side to side. gt 
is an extremely wild bird, he has lain in Mr. Groskin’s hand for five min 
With a little shove, he will scramble up and fly away. 








The swiftness of the camera catches a The method used in holding a live bird so Showing the numbers on the White-throated 
as not to injure him. The Junco, or Snow- Sparrow's band. That helps to solve the 


remarkable picture as a White-throated 
ow flies from its captor’s hands. bird, shows his band. migration mystery. 


Only licensed co-operators may trap wild 
birds. 


XPERTS AID THE FLYING ARMY OF PEST-KILLERS 


f the last known functions of the U. S. Government. The valuable 
released at scientific banding stations all over the country. Thus 
» Groskin, Government co-operator in Ardmore, Pa., is pictured at work. 


A “gathering” cage is attached to the side of 
the water trap. This snare is the most popula 
with the feathered tourists who visit the regior 
in winter. Birds generally drink only “live” 
or agitated water, which the dripping bucke? 
provides. Captured birds are not harmed 
They are confined for only one hour and aré 
well fed. 


ee a bird from the trap for banding. Knowing how properly to handle the 
gt creatures so no injury befalls them is one of the secrets of successful 

ird banding. Mr. Groskin handles his little temporary guests as if they were 
delicate china. 
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FEDERAL AID 


The second Pennsylvania Game Commission’s 
land acquisition project under the Pittman- 
Robertson Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Act was approved by the Biological Survey on 
May 9, 1939. It provides for the purchase 
of six farms, containing 716.1 acres, in Upper 
Mifflin Township, Cumberland County, located 
between the Conodoguinet Creek and the “all- 
weather” highway under construction by the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission. 

Three-fourths of the cost will ultimately be 
paid from Federal funds and the other fourth 
by the Game Commission. It is expected that 
this project will consume the balance of 
Pennsylvania’s apportionment of $46,025.99 of 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Funds for 
the fiscal year 1938-1939. 

A survey of the boundary lines of the six 
farms covered by the project has been com- 
pleted, and the examination of the titles will 
probably be completed by the middle of June. 

The first Pennsylvania project was approved 
September 28, 1938 and provides for an 
economic survey and general inventory of 
native fur-bearers. This State’s second pro- 
ject provides for the cooperative purchase of 
sixteen tracts estimated to contain 9,044.7 acres, 


located in nine counties of the State. It was 
approved February 2, 1939. 
Title is now vested in the Commonwealth 


for three of the sixteen tracts provided for 
in the first project, and boundary line surveys 
have been completed for all but one of the 
sixteen tracts. In addition to the three tracts 
for which titles have been secured, title 
abstracts have been completed for nine others. 
The examination of title has not yet been 
started for threc of these tracts. 


in the March Service Bulletin, the resigna- 
tion of Refuge Keeper William F. Mason, to 
become effective May 1, 1939, was announced. 

When Mr. Mason’s resignation was con- 
sidered by the Commission at its meeting April 
12, the Members decided not to accept it. We 
are, therefore, happy to announce that Mr. 
Mason will continue in the service. 


Duriug the month of April agreements were 
secured for the hunting privileges on farms 
adjoining six Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
jects, and for one new project in Adams 
County. These new agreements cover 4,900 
acres of farm land. 


Approximately 60 additional specimens of 
wild waterfowl will be added to the exhibits 
of the Pymatuning Museum during May. 


Game Prosecutions for April numbered 101 
and penalties collected totalled $2,918.30. One 
of the unusual prosecutions in April occurred 
in Berks County where a man paid a fine of 
$25.00 for releasing a fox reared in captivity. 


NEW BULLETIN 


The Commission at its meeting on May 31 
authorized the distribution, free of charge, to 
all Secretaries of Sportsmen’s Clubs, a copy 
of the new 48 page wildlife bulletin in color, 
providing a determined effort was made to 
promote its sale among members, schools, 
Scouts, etc. The bulletin has already received 
much favorable comment and the Commission 
wishes to distribute it as widely as possible. 
possible. 





JOHN J. SLAUTTERBACK 


John J. Slautterback, former Secretary of 
the Game Commission, who left the service 
July 1, 1931, later to become affiliated with 
wildlife conservation work in New York, was 
recently appointed by the Commission to super- 
vise game land management work in Division 
C and Division B comprising Susquehanna, 
Wayne, Wyoming, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Pike, 
Monroe, Carbon and Schuylkill Counties. Mr. 
Slautterback began his career with the Game 
Commission June 1, 1915, at a time when game 
protection was the primary activity and when 
it was not unusual to travel long distances on 
horseback to apprehend violators. Later he 
became a Traveling Game Protector, and still 
later was made Chief of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Vermin Control, a position he held 
until he was made Secretary January 1, 1929, 
Very few men in the country know the wild- 
life game any better than Mr. Slautterback, 
who is both an ardent hunter and fisherman as 
well as a good woodsman and camper. He 
will be a very valuable addition to the Com- 
mission in its new game food and cover 
development program. 


BOYS WARNED 


Boys who own .22 caliber or air rifles are 
warned to choose targets other than wildlife or 
song birds protected by the Commonwealth. 
Years ago the lad with a .22 or air rifle con- 
stituted a real menace not only to wildlife or 
song birds but to people as well, but of fate 
years due to the fact that the Game Law 
and conservation in general have been taught 
in the public schools and elsewhere this practice 
has been discontinued almost altogether. In 
the spring, however, boys like to take out the 


firearms which they received as Christmas 
presents and try them out, and while the 
Game Commission is sympathetic toward 


teaching young men to properly handle guns 
it does not encourage the improper handling 
nor the improper use of such weapons. 


Hunting chucks and fine rifles are as closely 
related as soles and heels of a pair of shoes. 
And fine rifles, particularly near perfect barrels, 
are synonymous with Harry Pope. This 80- 
year-old master craftsman has been turning out 
custom barrels for almost all of his 80 years. 


Pope makes the barrels by hand. As this 
process is slow the Pope built barrels are few 
compared with factory jobs. Yet sportsmen 
who demand a barrel that will group bullets 
unbelievably close often wait six months to a 
year for Pope to make them one. 


One of his barrels, fired from a machine 
rest, put 50 bullets in a group that could be 
covered with the wad from a .38-calibre cart- 
ridge. Try to match that with a factory job. 
As Fibber McGee says: “It ain’t done.” 


Excellent work has been a constant an- 
noyance to Pope. Lovers of fine rifles brave 
his contankerous disposition in attempts to get 
their name on his list. The demand is so great 
that Pope is in virtual retirement, threatening 
to shoot the first customer or outdoors writer 
who reveals his address. 


If you have an order in for one of his barrels, 
and are calling to inquire how soon it will be 
ready, this gray-beard will point to a sign on 
a grimy wall at his shop. 

The sign says: “Take your work when 
well done or take it elsewhere. No delivery 
promised. If you must know when your barrel 
will be ready the answer is ‘now.’ Take your 
work away. I don’t want it. I’m tired. I 
refuse longer to be worried by promises that 
circumstances will not permit me to keep.” 

Someone not knowing of the near perfect 
barrels Pope turns out will wonder how some- 
one as crabby as that gets any work at all. 


The answer is he is the acknowledged master 
of an ancient craft that is rapidly disappearing. 
He really has built a “better mouse-trap” than 
anyone else and the gun-world is still trying 
to batter its way into his shop. But it’s a 
tough job.—Gilson Davis, Pa. Game Comm. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


Warren F. Simrell, Jr., son of Warren F. 
Simrell, for many years head of the bounty 
division of the Game Commission, wrote Seth 
Gordon the other day about the shooting 
seasons in Chile. Among other things he said 
that the duck shooting is splendid, yet very 
tough, possibly due to the high altitude— 
12,000 feet above sea level. He said the boys 
down there are their own retrievers and when 
one has retrieved twenty or thirty ducks apiece 
the birds begin to weigh as much as a six point 
buck. 


He says that 16 and 20 gauge shotguns are 
the favorites. Due to the rarified air the 
smaller gauges have the killing power and far 
greater distance than a 12 gauge at sea level. 
A friend of his killed a fox at ninety yards with 
a 20 gauge and had his engineer’s tape along 
to prove the distance. The Indians and the 
foxes are the real enemies of the ducks, both 
living on the birds and their eggs the year 
around. 


Members of the rifle fraternity all over the 
country are mourning the passing of Doctor 
Ellis E. W. Given (Doc Given) on May 11, 
and his funeral a few days later witnessed an 
outpouring of nearly all the important rifle. 
men in southeastern Pennsylvania. 


Celebrated in medical surgery and famous 
as a sportsman and military surgeon Dr. 
Given enjoyed one of the most diversified and 
interesting of careers and made for himself a 
host of friends all over the country. 


A colonel in the military he traced his 
ancestry back to Scotch gentry on one hand 
and to the Indian Princess Pocohontas on the 
other. Riflemen knew him as one of the great- 
est woodchuck hunters of his day and by his 
fame as a ballistic expert and photographer. 
He is probably the only man of record, who, 
within a few feet, and by the aid of a spotting 
telescope, recorded medically exactly what 
occurs when a 4,000 f.s. bullet strikes the wood- 
chuck. Given would stalk the animals to with- 
in a few yards, then Schnerring would shoot 
them. Given determined for instance, that 
liquids from the body drive back from the 
animal toward the shooter, as well as later, in 
the direction of the flight of the bullet, before 
the animal has time to bleed externally, and 
even on a brain shot. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Effective September 1, 1939 all in- 
dividual out of state subscriptions to 
Game News will be increased to 


$1.00 per year. There will be no 
change in the club rate or single 
copy price. This action was taken 
by the Game Commission at its 
meeting May 31, 1939, 
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Some farmers do not go to the trouble of planting their old worm fences; consequently very 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


COMMISSION ACQUIRES FINE BLOCK OF GAME LANDS 


An unusually desirable block of State Game 
Lands was secured by the Game Commission 
when the purchase of 7,241.3 acres in Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania was consummated 
recently. This acreage is located in Lebanon, 
Dyberry and Mount Pleasant Townships, about 
eight miles north of Honesdale, the County 
Seat of Wayne County, and only about 30 miles 
from Scranton. It is easily accessible from all 
directions by good roads. 


Following is a list of the tracts which com- 
prised the purchase: 


Grantor Acreage 
Tanners Falls Development Company 6,557.6 
rr eee 204.8 
rem oo ie wc ecw wee 50.5 
I eck ac ses kwlr aes 6 72.1 
ety lagS Apa, Sek 71.4 
ee Pere re errr re 222.8 
OD i scia wk cu cnx dclees 62.1 

Ra ae Ay Ser gmeens eapertere 7,241.3 


This acquisition is now officially known as 
State Game Lands No. 159. Most of the 
area is wooded, and recent cuttings have made 
game food and cover conditions very good. 
Deer, ruffed grouse, and rabbits are reason- 
ably abundant, and several other species of 
lesser importance are not uncommon. 


The area is unusually well watered. Good 
trout streams, including the East and West 
branches of Dyberry Creek and tributaries 
thereto, total 12.7 miles. In addition there are 
five ponds and dams, the names and acreage of 
which follow: 


Lower Woods Pond ............ 29 Acres 
Upper Woods Pond ............ 105 Acres 
Alder Marsh Pond ............. 19 Acres 
RRM 6 code ocnss badiad'e eves 4 Acres 
Re ee GR en 6528s WGA Jaw. du 3 Acres 


The Delaware and Hudson Railroad Com- 
pany at one time acquired practically all water 
rights within this area for the purpose of sup- 
plying water for the old and long abandoned 
Delaware and Hudson Canal. The water level 


in the Lower Woods Pond had been raised 
eight or ten feet through the construction of 
a dam many years ago. It is thought that 
the old dam can be repaired at comparatively 
little expense, and thus increase the area of 
water to about 70 acres. 


This block of State Game Lands is more or 
less unusual because it contains so large a 
mileage of streams. In some instances the 
boundary lines parallel the streams, taking in a 
strip of land only 200 feet wide, one hundred 
feet on either side of the center line of the 
stream. In consequence, the mileage of bound- 
ary lines is also unusual. They total 47 miles 
which is much more than customary for an 
acreage of similar size. The unfortunate result 
is that a somewhat larger annual expenditure 
will be required to keep the boundary lines 
open, marked, and blazes painted. 


The Commission expects to establish two or 
three small sized game refuges within the area 
purchased, but the total of the refuges will 
probably not exceed 800 acres. The remain- 
ing portion of the 7,241 acres will be open to 
legal hunting and fishing. 


Since last reported in the June 1939 issue of 
the GaME News, the Commission secured title 
to the following tracts of land in other sections 
of the State, as follows: 


Bucks County: Two tracts containing 12.8 
Acres. They became part of State Game 
Lands No. 157, now totalling 740.4 acres. 


Cambria County: A tract containing 334.5 
acres acquired from the County Commissioners. 
This tract became part of State Game Lands 
No. 120, located in Clearfield and Cambria 
Counties, now totalling 3,080.6 acres. 


Lycoming County: A tract containing 66.5 
acres purchased from Mrs. Jennie Goodrich 
which became part of State Game Lands No. 
75, now totalling 19,371.4 acres. 


Schuylkill County: C. L. Bendigo conveyed 
418.8 acres in Hegins Township, which became 
part of State Game Lands No. 132, now total- 
ling 710.8 acres. 


These recent acquisitions brought the aggre- 
gate area of State Game Lands to 603,545 
acres as of May 31, 1939. 





Here is the result of careless driving. 


Sometimes, 
they strike animals, particularly deer, on the highways. 
“Warning—Deer 


too, motorists are badly injured when 


Drive carefully when see 


signs. 


you 
Crossing” 
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WATCH DEER CROSSINGS 


A doe deer leaped against the automobile 
of Lloyd Harlacher, of Upper York County 
recently, causing the vehicle to upset, The 
driver suffered a fractured rib and injuries 
to his back; the deer was killed instantly, 


A young buck fell from the top of the 
mountain at the point of the Delaware Water 
Gap recently in front of a car operated by 
Rev. Robert Kiefer, of Cherry Valley, break. 
ing both its front legs. 


Norman Johnson and George Edgar, of 
Orangeville, Pa., were cut by flying glass when 
their automobile struck a deer on the Orange- 
ville-Berwick highway. Both men were treated 
at the Bloomsburg Hospital. 


“On Easter evening a buck deer wandered 
into Merchant Street, Ambridge, was struck 
by an automobile, then jumped through a door 
into a grocery store; after playing havoc with 
the inside, it was finally killed by the local 
police. The deer was thin; otherwise in pretty 
good condition.”—Game Protector J. Bradley 
McGregor, Beaver County. 


“On the night of April 21 I was called to 
investigate an auto accident in which a deer 
had been hit by an auto near St. Lawrence. 
The auto of Earl Beckwith of Patton, Pa, 
was damaged to the extent of approximately 
$50.00, but the deer was not seriously injured 
and managed to run off into the darkness and 
disappear. A search of the area failed to 
reveal the deer.”—Anthony J. Zaycosky, 
Cambria County. 


“An automobile belonging to a Mr. Elton 
Hanks of Crystal Springs, Fulton County, 
while being operated on Highway Route 126 
near Deneens Gap in Fulton County, had a 
wild turkey hen fly through the windshield and 
land dead in the back seat of the automobile. 
This unusual accident happened on the after- 
noon of April 13, 1939."—Game Protector 
William Lane, Fulton County. 


To whom are you going to leave the job 
of restoration? 
It is not a case of “wake up and live,” but 
wake up or you won't live. 
—Jay N. (Drnc) DARLING. 


STOLEN 


1 Ithaca D.B. 12 Ga. Shotgun, No. 358556, 
28” bbl., wt. 6 Lb. 15 Oz., right barrel modified, 
left full choke, small dinge in right barrel about 
8” from end, owner’s name on small piece of 
paper under stock plate. 
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HERE ARE DEPICTED THE VERY POOR DEER CONDITIONS WHICH 
EXIST IN CERTAIN PARTS OF NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
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1. Part of a herd of over 100 deer which 
had to be fed constantly during the winter. 
The Commission’s photographer said they 
reminded him of so many “bags of bones.” 


2-3. These two photos show a pronounced 
“deerline” which is noticeable through 
most of the northeast section. 


4. Close up of emaciated deer. Many 
of them died as evidenced by the scene 
in Fig. 5. Lack of natural food for the 
size of the herd is responsible. 














Wildlife Museum at Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge, New Linesville, Crawford county. 


THE NYA IN CONSERVATION 


The National Youth Administration has 
contributed much to conservation during the 
past year, and Walter S. Cowing, State 
Director, is to be highly commended for the 
splendid cooperation he and his staff gave the 
Game Commission during this period. Among 
other things the NYA turned out 10,000 box 
traps for catching rabbits, 2000 each having 
been made in Pittsburgh, Erie, Scranton, 
Philipsburg and Philadelphia. The resources of 
these and other shops have also been used by 
the Game Commission in producing other 
articles for use on game lands and refuges. 
For example, the boys employed in the Bed- 
ford shop made hundreds of bulletin boards and 
markers and a number of quail rearing pens. 
Winter feeding shelters were made and erected 
by NYA youth in McCracken, Pine Bank and 
Mt. Morris, Greene County. The work of the 
boys on the Altoona watershed, Blair County, 
was outstanding in the field of erosion control. 
Here the youth planted 75,000 trees to prevent 
erosion and helped to preserve the water sup- 
ply. Part of this work was clearing and grub- 
bing 225 acres of the water shed of noxious 
vegetation prior to planting more trees. 

In Bucks County 11 boys were employed in 
operating a fish propagating project under the 
direction of the County Fish Warden, and on 
Little Juniata Creek in Perry County a crew 
of 10 boys built retards and check dams. 

Many NYA youths were employed in making 
needed improvements on State Game Lands 
No. 37 in Tioga County. A county-wide con- 
servation program in Wayne County sponsored 
by the Game Commission employed boys of that 
district. Extensive reforestation programs were 
carried on by enrollees in the Tioga Forest 
District of Union County. 

Venango County youth were instrumental in 
planting 25,000 four-year old trees on state- 
owned lands as well as assisting in the routine 
work of erecting bird and game shelters dur- 
ing the winters of 1937 and 1938. The same 
group was also assigned to aid the State De- 
partment of Agriculture in several campaigns 
aimed at the eradication of the Japanese Beetle 
and other insect pests. 





In the late summer and fall of 1938 a group 
of boys worked on the Game Commission’s 
Beavertown Nursery helping to graft and prune 
trees. They later erected several hundred wild- 
life shelters in the same area. Drainage of 
swamps and other areas conducive to breeding 
of mosquitos and other insects was done with 
NYA help in Center County. With the Lycom- 
ing County Consolidated Sportsmen Association 
as co-sponsor trees and shrubs were planted, 
propagation areas cleared, and fences and 
boundary markers built on State Game Lands 
508 and 134. Food trees and shrubs were planted 
on state-owned land near Keating Summit, 
Potter County. 

Game Refuges No. 51A, No. 51B, and No. 
138, located in Fayette County were cleared 
and improved. Reforestation work was con- 
ducted on the Washington and Bufflalo Town- 
ship Game Preserves in Butler County. Work- 
ing at State Game Lands No. 137 in Armstrong 
County, 24 boys cut a boundary line ten miles 
long and eight feet wide, erected a single strand 
fence, cleaned and replaced 400 boundary signs, 
and prepared ten miles of fire lines. At Brady’s 
Bend the same youth reclaimed 1303 acres of 
state-owned land. In Mercer and adjoining 
counties youths were used during the spring 
and summer of the past year in aiding the 
Agricultural Department in insect pest eradica- 
tion. 

At the Reynoldsdale Fish hatchery, Bedford 
County, 37 NYA boys erected a double level, 
combined garage and storage house for the 
Fish Commission. Included in this work was 
raising a small shed, reclamation of the lumber, 
excavating a foundation, installing 25 cubic 
yards of rough stone foundation, building the 
frame shelter, 22’ by 40’, and painting the 
building. The youth also laid a concrete floor 
on the lower level of the shelter. 

Stories of accomplishments of this nature can 
be related for practically every county in the 
state. It is apparent that this work will be 
appreciated doubly within the span of ten or 
twenty years as the thousands of trees and 
shrubs planted, the bird and game life taken 
care of, and other work completed will con- 





stitute, in a large measure, the out-door at- 
tractions of the state. Not the least effect of 
this work is the practical education in con- 
servation and restoration which these youth 
have obtained from their actual work ex- 
perience. Their contact with nature has im- 
pressed upon their minds the vital need for 
conservation work. These youths have become, 
as it were, students of nature and it is in- 
evitable that they will spread the lessons in 
conservation and restoration which they have 
learned first hand through the NYA. 


The following copy of a statute in force in 
England in 1762 was submitted by William S. 
Bailey, Attorney-at-law, Harrisburg: 

“And whereas great mischiefs do ensue by 
inferior tradesmen, apprentices and other dis- 
solute persons, neglecting their trades and em- 
ployments, who follow hunting, fishing and 
other game, to the ruin of themselves, and 
damage to their neighbours, therefore if any 
such person shall presume to hunt hawk, fish, 
or fowl (unless in company with the master 
of such appentice duly qualified) ; he shall not 
only be subject to the other penalties, but if 
he be prosecuted for trespass, in coming on 
any person’s land, and he be found guilty, the 
plaintiff shall not only recover damages against 
him, but full costs.” Statute of 4 and 5 
William, Chapter 23, Section 10. 


Records have been presented to this depart- 
ment of two crows bearing metal bands which 
were killed recently. Any information regard- 
ing the banding will be appreciated by the 
following : 

Killed in Frederick County, Maryland; 
outer metal band bears No. IF 38 PA 
1799; inner rubber band bears the fol- 
lowing—on the outside—R 31; on the 
inside—267, 

The above crow was killed by John S. Fox, 
304 Center Street, Frederick, Maryland. 

Killed in Berks County, Pa., on March 
8, 1939, by Thomas Deibert, of Read- 


ing, a crow bearing an aluminum band 
No. B-D 396570. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“A yery interesting incident was observed 
on May 1. While on weekend leave, I stopped 
in to visit old friends at the Honesdale Sub- 
Station of Motor Police. Two of the Officers 
just arrived, after apprehending car load of 
gypsies, charged with theft. In searching the 
auto used by the gypsies, they discovered a 
live grouse, apparently unharmed, except that 
its wings and feet were securely tied. The 
bird was brought in the Station, untied and 
placed in a box. Apparently as though in 
gratitude for being thus relieved of its shackles, 
the bird promptly laid an egg. The Motor 
Police called Game Protector Maynard Miller, 
Wayne County, and grouse and gypsies were 
turned over to him for further action.”— 
Division Game Supervisor Rollin Heffel- 
finger, Div. “G”, Westmoreland County. 


“On April 29 I located the nest of a black 
mallard duck in Canaan Twp., Wayne County, 
which was located in a patch of brush at least 
one hundred fifty yards from any water. The 
nearest water of any kind to this nest was a 
small spring brook.”—Game Protector May- 
nard R. Miller, Wayne County. 


Refuge Keeper Lynn  Rosenkrans, Elk 
County, reports that the beavers on the East 
Branch have made their homes in some of the 
dams built by the WPA, and that they are 
also appropriating tops and branches cut by 
WPA workers in that vicinity. 


“While trout fishing in Big Traverse Creek, 
Beaver County, a member of the Coraopolis 
Sportsmen’s Association saw a crow rise in 
the air with a young live rabbit in its claws. 
It dropped the rabbit, which, when picked up, 
was still alive but soon died.”—Frank F. 
White, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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“Killed a stray house cat on Refuge 111 on 
May 6th that weighed fourteen pounds. On 
examining stomach contents, I found one fresh- 
ly eaten red squirrel and a partially digested 
rabbit. The intestinal tract showed rabbit fur, 
grouse feathers and several feathers of some 
small bird. It is two miles to the closest farm 
house and the cat had not come from there. 
It had apparently been living wild for some 
time.” 


Refuge Keeper Burt Oudette, Crawford 
County, reports the following: “The Great 
Blue Heron nesting area located on the east 
side of the refuge has been broken up. These 
birds have in the neighborhood of 200 nests 
and same were made ready for hatching this 
spring. Eggs were layed in the nests, same 
were not hatched but destroyed and at this 
time very few herons are using the refuge nest- 
ing area. A check has been made but to date 
no direct cause has been found as to why the 
herons left the area.” 


Refuge Keeper Raymond Sickles, Crawford 
County, reports the following: “While on a 
vermin hunt on Clark Island with Mr. Oudette, 
we found a red-tailed hawk nest containing two 
dead young hawks, a young rabbit and a grass 
snake. Evidently the young hawks had been 
killed by a raccoon the night before, as part 
of the bodies had been eaten by a chewing 
animal strong enough to crush and devour the 
skull of the young hawk. The snake and 
rabbit were untouched and the adult hawks were 
still attentive to the nest. 


“Several pair of gadwall ducks have been 
noticed and indications point to their nesting 
here. Heretofore, the gadwall was very rare 
during nesting season.” 


Whistling Swans snapped by the Commission’s photographer just after they alighted on the Susquehanna River opposite Harrisburg. 


“April 27—I set three (3) pole traps in 
refuge on G. L. No. 151. On May Ist I looked 
at the three traps and found a Cooper’s Hawk 
in one, a Red-Shouldered Hawk in another 
and a large cat in the third trap. The cat 
was caught in a trap at least twenty (20) feet 
high. This proves that these wild house cats 
do not hunt only on the ground.”—Game 
Protector Frank L. Coen, Lawrence County. 


“Found on May 18 one Hungarian Partridge 
on the Thomas Run side of Refuge No. 12.”— 
Refuge Keeper Walter Zellers, Bradford 
County. 

James Morton, Chief of the Division of Land 
Management says that the section Mr. Zellers 
mentions is west of the Refuge house and a 
long way from any cultivated land. It is not 
understood how the bird happened to get in 
that section because none were released near 
there. It would be interesting to know if there 
is another one which might be nesting. 





“I investigated a report of wildcats bother- 
ing a fisherman from Crawford County while 
on the Farnsworth Creek and found that the 
hideous sounds heard were caused by two 
amorous porcupines. No wildcats or their 
tracks have been seen in this section since 
1927.”—Refuge Keeper John Hopkins, Warren 
County. 


“During the last three weeks I picked up 
seven ringnecks which were killed on the rail- 
road running through Game Lands No. 109, 
Erie County. I spoke to a railroader about 
this situation and he told me that the birds 
would roost or sit on the rails and make very 
little attempt to move at the approach of a 
train. The heat held by the rails and cinders 
seem to have some attraction for them.”— 
Refuge Keeper Fuller Coffin, Crawford 
County. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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MORE ABOUT DEER 


DD title for an article isn’t it? A simple problem for a school 
boy isn’t it? Well if you think it is, ask the Pennsylvania State 
Game Commission about it and they will tell you that they are trying 
to solve that problem, only that theirs is multiplied many times over. 

Nature started this thing called balance and it worked O.K. until 
man with his “superior” intelligence started to monkey with nature’s 
machinery and upset the balance. He cleared thousands of acres that 
had little value as farm land, and about all that he did was to destroy 
the homes and source of food for wild creatures. 

There was nothing haphazard in nature’s plan, but a rigid rule was 
that a certain territory would support just so much life and no more, 
but man came along and destroyed most of that life and made the ter- 
ritory so barren that little remained to sustain what life was left. 

Years ago our Game Commission set upon the task of restoring to 
Pennsylvania the game that was rapidly disappearing. They prohibited 
the killing of female deer, and that changed the deer problem that had 
about reached the stage of two from two leaves nothing, to one that 
has brought the opposite—two and two make four, only many times 
over. 

During the months of December, 1938, and January, 1939, there were 
reams of paper used in deploring the “wanton slaughter” of does in the 
short open season of last fall. 

One would be led to believe that the decision to kill off the surplus 
deer was a “swivel chair” decision by the Commission, but I believe it 
to be the result of the most exhaustive survey and accurate census of 
wildlife ever undertaken. 

I read articles written by “experts” and very “able” editorials con- 
demning the Game Commission for its action, and from what I know 
from almost fifty years of my own observation, I have reached the 
conclusion that the most of these “experts” acquired their qualifications 
as such by seeing a deer as they passed by in a car, or by spending as 
much as two or three days in a hunting camp, and that the writers of 
these “able” editorials were very well meaning but badly misinformed. 

Let these objectors go to the woods at all seasons of the year, as I 
do, and learn what havoc our deer herd has wrought. If they are not 
kept in check, we will soon have no game, but deer or a desert. 

They are the most destructive animal that ever roamed the woods 
in modern times. They have reached mass production and are causing 
mass destruction. They will eat any and everything that other wild 
things eat, except hickory nuts. 

They are destroying our woodlands by eating the young trees and 
bushes that are the cover and in many cases the source of food of our 
small game. My observation is that just so fast as deer increase in a 
locality, small game, such as ruffed grouse and turkeys decrease in 
exactly the same ratio. They can not exist without cover and feed, 
and the deer destroys both and moves on. 

If deer would stay in the mountains as they should, there would be 
little complaint, but they leave the mountains in search of food and 
come to the valleys and woodlots adjacent to farms and destroy ten 
times more crops than what they eat. There is nothing that they fear 
and hate as much as a dog, and would stay in the mountains away from 
dogs for that reason alone if they could get enough to eat. 

Whether we like it or not, we must reduce our deer herd to about 
the level of 1923 and try to keep it there. 

My only criticism of our Commission last fall was that there should 
have been no illegal deer, that in that short season bucks could also 
have been legally killed. 

I believe that the only way to save our wild turkey from extinction 
is to prohibit the killing of only gobblers with beards, or second year 
turkeys. 

Saving the doe deer has given us more deer than we know what to 
do with. Saving the female ringneck has insured their permanency 
and saving the turkey hen will restore the wild turkey without any 
artificial propagation. 

On a Pennsylvania Road Map you will see Route 35 running from 
Selinsgrove to Shade Valley; Route 829 to Blairs Mills; Route 75 to 
Port Royal; Route 22-322 to Millerstown; Route 17 to Liverpool and 
Route 11 to Selinsgrove. In that vast territory there is not one deer 
living that has any license to live, for embraced within that territory 
is some of the finest small game hunting ground in the world. From 
that region the turkey has about vanished, also the ruffed grouse, and 
until last fall the deer fairly swarmed there, and where they are there 
is little of anything else. 


The “wanton slaughter” of last fall reduced the herd but we still haye 
many more than the woodlands will support, and they will continue to 
ravage some of the finest farms in the State unless they are further 
curbed. 

I can understand the tender sentiments expressed regarding the 
“wanton slaughter” for a deer is a beautiful creature, so is the painted 
lady in a night club show. They look to be innocent and harmless and 
I presume that the dear lady is, but I know that the deer is not. 

On December 5, 1938, there appeared an editorial in a leading daily 
where in the Game Commission was taken severely to task, and they 
think it possible to catch deer where they are not wanted and remove 
them to where there are none. It may be possible but until our Game 
Commission can develop a corps of Game Protectors of the caliber of 
the young man that I am going to tell you about, the task looks 
hopeless. 

A sheep rancher in Montana hired a likely looking young tender- 
foot that appeared for a job, and told him to go out on the range and 
drive the sheep into the corral. He did not appear until evening with 
the sheep, and with most of his clothing torn off by his exertions, He 
reported to the rancher who asked him why it had taken him so long 
that he had had trouble catching the lambs. The rancher said, “I haye 
no lambs.” The tenderfoot said, “Well, I caught four of them.” Said 
the rancher, “I'll go and see.” He went out to the corral and in with 
the sheep were four jack rabbits that the new hand had caught. 

That is the kind of men that the Game Commission needs to put 
into effect some of the crackpot ideas that are advanced by “expert” 
critics—C. C. Pannebaker, Mifflintown, Pa. 


“Mr. Henry Staley, of Knapp Creek, N. Y., and I took a trip 
through the deer country to get an idea of the deer situation. We 
went through Duke Center, Eldred, Smethport, Clermont, Instanter and 
up Straight Creek and over the mountain to Emporium, coming home 
through Crosby. We counted 381 deer and except for one that was 
crippled in the front leg, all appeared to be in good condition.”—Walter 
Brown, Knapp Creek, N. Y. 


IS HE A FRIEND OR ENEMY? 


UCH has been written and said about the destructive habits of 

the crow. One rarely hears a word in its favor. If there 
is any truth in the statement that everything that walks and creeps 
upon this earth does some beneficial work then we should pause in 
our castigation of the crow, and try to discover its good points. We 
know, of course that it is intelligent. But do we know that it is 
omnivorous and feeds largely upon insects and small mammals. The 
crow’s main diet is insects, and includes destructive black crickets, 
grasshoppers, beetles, grubs, and larvae. Many of the insects the 
crow eats are taken early in the spring when their life cycles are 
at the lowest ebb and when their destruction results in the greatest 
good. 

Although we will have to agree that the crow is not the angel 
of the farmer altogether, still many of its depredations can be lessened 
or entirely prevented by protective measures. Fowl can be made 
secure from hungry crows with very little trouble. In spite of the 
crow’s intelligence, a few scare-crows here and there in a field are 
very effective, as thousands of farmers and gardners can testify. How- 
ever, sometimes these and many other devices have been used by 
farmers to outwit this scheming bird without success, and the patience 
of these good people becomes well nigh exhausted. However, a little of 
the bad goes along with the good in every case, and since the farmer 
profits by the good work this bird does, it seems not at all unreason- 
able to ask him to bear with some of the crow’s destructive habits. 

Of course an over-abundance of crows is not to the best interests 
of the farmer or to the countryside, but on the other hand its extermina- 
tion would remove the most effective enemy of certain pests, worms 
and mice that do more damage to a field than a large flock of hungry 
crows. 

Therefore, before we condemn entirely these jet black birds that 
enliven the district wherever they roost, let us admit that they are 
not altogether harmful, but that they are also agents of good. They 
are the farmer’s friend when gathered in small numbers, and only 
when their numbers become too large will he have cause for complaint. 
—Andrew C. Zappa. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from Page 23) 


“Last week a farmer reported the following 
to me: 

While plowing he noticed something peculiar 
in the adjoining field. Upon investigation he 
found a groundhog with a tin can, one about 
the size of a medium soup can, forced over 
part of its head and covering its eyes. It 
would move forward slowly until it touched 
something, then back around and start in 
another direction. With some diffculty the 
farmer was able to remove the can by cutting 
off the lid which had been forced inside. By the 
impression left on its head he thought the 
can had been on for several days. He was 
unable to tell what had originally been in the 
can."—Game Protector John S. Shuler, Van- 
dergrift, Pa., Armstrong County. 


“I have seen more game killed on the high- 
ways this spring and summer than ever before. 
This seems to be carelessness on the part of 
the motorist."—-Game Protector William A. 
Hodge, Jefferson County. 


“There has been an epidemic of Cabin and 
Hunting Camp looting in this county the past 
season. We have apprehended two of the 
vandals but there are more at work. I suggest 
that sportsmen visit their cabins and summer 
homes more often. Then if they find anything 
wrong, the clues will be much fresher and 
probably easier to work on. Some camps are 
not visited from one year to the next. Then 
when they find the camps looted it is almost 
impossible to locate fresh clues.”—Game Pro- 
tector Fred S. Fisher, Union County. 


Field officers report observing more hawks 
this spring than for many years. Game 
Protector John Lohmann, Pike County, says 
that red-tailed, red-shouldered, and marsh 
hawks are present in greater numbers than 
heretofore, especially along the Delaware River 
flats where ringneck pheasants have been 
stocked. 

Protector Lohmann is also alarmed about 
the killing of game on the highways in his 
county, claiming that the World Fair traffic, 
especially along Route 6, is taking a heavy toll. 


Refuge Keeper Burt Oudette, Linesville, 
Crawford County, reports the first wild duck 
nest found April 28. To date he has located 


a number of nesting mallards, black ducks and 
blue-wing teals, 


The Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge has 
ome one of the finest duck ports in the 
fast. During the season of 1938, 30 species of 
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migratory waterfowl and shorebird nested in 
the refuge. There have been 85 different 
species observed at different times. 


“On May 2, while patrolling the boundary 
line on State Game Lands No. 138, I came 
upon a large blacksnake. Just as I started to 
kill the snake a grouse flew out of the brush 
about four feet away. The snake measured 
five feet in length. Thinking that the grouse 
might have a nest nearby I started to look 
for it. It was in the leaves and twigs at the 
side of the trail and contained 13 eggs.”— 
Refuge Keeper George Sprankle, Fayette 
County. 





Showing holes in stump of maple tree where 
spikes had been driven in years ago to tap 
syrup. 


“On the evening of May 11, a short 
distance from my headquarters, State Game 
Lands No. 35, Susquehanna County, I heard a 
ringneck pheasant making an awful noise. 
Investigating immediately I observed a hawk 
of the long-tailed Falcon type, attacking the 
pheasant. 


“After much squawking and dodging around 
the pheasant took to the air but was soon 
forced to the ground again by the swift 
pursuit of the hawk, at which time for some 
unknown reason the hawk gave up the battle 
and flew into the woods.”—Game Protector, 
Howard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna County. 


“While accompanying Mr. Reinhold L. 
Fricke on a bird study trip we located a Red- 
tailed Hawk nest and a Cooper’s Hawk nest. 
The Red-tailed nest had well grown young 
while the Cooper’s nest contained only one egg. 
The duck nests found to date are mallard, 
black duck and _ blue-wing _ teal.”—Refuge 
Keeper Burt L. Oudette, Crawford County. 


Refuge Keeper Albert Bachman, Bedford 
County, reports the following: 

“On May 8 Kenneth Beck, Star Route, 
Everett, Pa., stopped me along the Black 
Valley road and pointed out a very large pine 
tree standing near the summit of Tussey 
Mountain, on Game Lands No. 97, stating that 
a pair of hawks had built a nest in the tree 
and had young. At 4:00 A.M. on the 9th I 
visited the nest and upon climbing the tree 
found three young. The nest was about 40 
feet from the ground. Since the young were 
but a few days old I left them in the nest with 
two gray squirrels and a grouse that they were 
feeding on. The squirrels and grouse were 
full grown. When I approached the nest both 
adult birds sailed around over the tree about 
100 yards up, and while I was at the nest they 
swooped within about 30 feet of me. I believe 
the birds were Red-shouldered Hawks. 

“I again visited the nest on May 19 and 
found but one young hawk in nest with a 
groundhog that it was feeding upon. This 
bird was probably the runt of the brood, the 
others having left the nest.” 


“While on Game Lands 143 last Tuesday I 
saw a flock of fifty turkey buzzards. This 
is rather unusual for this section.”—Refuge 
Keeper John Hopkins, Warren County. 


“On a recent fishing trip to Williams Grove 
Park which is about five miles beyond 
Mechanicsburg, Dauphin County a companion 
and I saw a female wood duck fly into a cavity 
of a tree quite high off the ground. While I 
am a poor judge of distance, my guess is that 
this cavity, which I am sure is the nesting 
place of the duck, is seventy-five feet from the 
ground.”—Chas. F. Stambaugh, Division of 
Law Enforcement. 


CONSERVATION 


Shadows across the face of the earth . ; 

Furrows and ridges, holding the soil in girth. 

Grasses and shrubs, fruit of the wild olive tree, 

Storing life in the soil for days that are yet 
to be. 


Tangible things, and holding, as sure as life, 

The soil in place; and moisture; as a thrifty 
wife, 

Nursing roots and seeds—life just under the 
earth, 

Dormant as yet, awaiting the season of birth. 


Guarded from fingers of clutching hands, 

Insatiate for control of soil and shifting sands ; 

Guarded, too, from force of driving rain, 

And streams, escaped their banks and gone 
insane. 


Impregnable stronghold of the soil, defiant of 
failure; 

These grasses that bind, furrows that build, 
legumes that nurture. 

What heritage is mightier than a soil un- 
thinned, 

Where growing things guard against wash 
and wind? 

—Wanpa M. Sir. 
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OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 


By DR. GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 
The Black-billed Cuckoo—A Caterpillar Eater 





Above: 
Below: 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
Black-billed Cuckoo. 


How slender, quiet and mysterious is the 
Cuckoo. It sits among the leaves of a maple 
or sycamore and as the spots of light and 
shadow move across its body it seems part bird 
and part spirit. It moves its head slowly, 
and perhaps peers down at us as though it 
were passing judgment upon us. The plumage 
of cuckoos is soft and silken and on the gray- 
green upper parts of the black-bill’s coat is a 
delicate luster, which is bronze-golden in some 
lights and bluish-green in others. Below the 
black-bill is white, and on the outer tail 
feathers are narrow white tips called “thumb- 
markings,” which are not easily seen in the 
field. The white tips of tail feathers are much 
more noticeable on the yellow-billed cuckoo, a 
close relative of the present species. The 
black-bill’s mandibles are dusky blue-black, and 
its eyelids are red. On the lid is a row of 
small, but perfectly formed eyelashes—a rather 
unusual thing in the bird world. The cuckoo’s 
foot is awkward looking, with four long slender 
toes arranged with two pointing forward and 


two backward. But these feet are strong and 
permit the slender bird to creep about the twigs 
in pursuit of food. 

Anyone who has had a “wooly-bear” cater- 
pillar down his back remembers the incident 
as disagreeable. But the cuckoos like to eat 
these hairy caterpillars, and during some months 
of the year live almost altogether upon them. 
Cuckoos are contented when they find a great 
gauzy web on an orchard tree, for the web holds 
a wriggling mass of young caterpillars, which 
may be eaten at ease and fed to the four 
hungry young. 

Watch the cuckoo as it tears away the web 
and plunges its bill into the mass of cater- 
pillars. One after one he eats them until he 
has filled his stomach and crop with perhaps 
a hundred. Then, instead of flying away he 
may simply sit by the banquet board and await 
the return of his hunger. 

The nest of the black-bill is not neat. It is 
flat and flimsy and built low in a thickly leafed 
tree or shrub. The eggs are among the most 
beautiful things in nature. They are sym- 
metrically oval with fully rounded ends, and 
are of a glorious blue-green color which is 
difficult to describe. The shells look as though 
they had been carved from some very ex- 
quisite and highly colored Jade, and has then 
been dusted over with an even coat of white 
powder. 

The young birds are, frankly, ugly. They 
are black, skinny creatures, covered with long 
white hairs. And their mouths are large and 
gluttonous. Their eyes hardly look like birds’ 
eyes ; they are more like a snake’s in some ways. 
And these young things have an appetite which 
is egregious. 

But every farmer and orchardist must think 
of the cuckoos as valuable friends. For all 
during the summer months they are searching 
for caterpillars—large ones and small ones, 
smooth, velvety ones, and hairy, bristly ones; 
and the cuckoos are almost the only bird which 
draw no line in caterpillar consumption. 





COLLATERAL EFFECT OF OVERBROWSING 


Extract from the Second Edition of “Hunting Wild Game With Flashlight and Camera,’’—by George Shiras 3rd. 


“In the extensive study of isolated tracts 
denuded of ground vegetation or where trees 
are trimmed as far as a browsing animal 
could reach, I paid little attention, at the time 
to the effect these changes would have on the 
welfare of many birds and smaller animals. 

“However, in a restrospective consideration 
of those sections in which moose and deer had 
suffered starvation I can now recall a marked 
absence of the smaller forms of life. 

“I had sometimes wondered why I had seen 
no grouse and few other land birds on Grand 
Isalnd, St. Ignance Island, Presque Isle, and 
Isle Royal in Lake Superior, on the Kaibab 
Plateau, Arizona, or elsewhere in which much 
of the plant life had been destroyed. 

“When one realises what effect the absence 
of ground vegetation or of saplings, bushes, 
bearing buds, berries, and seeds, has upon the 
food supply and shelter of many birds and 
animals it is not strange that they have deserted 
such places. 


“Moreover, when the forest floor becomes 
bare, dry and sterile then grubs, worms, ants 
and smaller insects disappear, depriving most 
insectivorous birds of their customary diet. 
Even the black bear, bulky as it is, is largely 
dependent upon berries, roots, grubs, mice and 
ant eggs, so suffers accordingly in  over- 
browsed areas. 


“As a further result of these conditions, 
rabbits, ground squirrels, moles and mice suffer 
equally from the lack of food, affecting in 
sequence, predatory animals and birds such as 
foxes, skunks, weasels, lynxes, hawks and 
owls. 


“When the equilibrium maintained by nature 
is thrown out of balance it disrupts a system 
of inter-dependence based upon centuries of 
mutual adjustment. This must be recognized 
if we are to get at the foundation of many 
problems now confronting the zoologist or the 
game conservationist.” 


JULY 
A BETTER FLY DOPE 


A druggist, anxious to help fellow sports. 
men, claims the following to be the “rea 
stuff” . 


Oil citronella—1l ounce 
Camphorated oil—1l-3 ounce 
Oil of Tar—1-3 ounce 
Oil Pennyroyal—l1 Drachm 
Castor Oil—4 ounces 


This will make a package easy to carry— 
can be obtained at any drug store—stays on 
longer and is easier to wash off. And “they” 
don’t like it. 


To aid in combating fur racketeers, a method 
of identifying beaver bloodstains has been 
evolved at the University of Minnesota— 
Science News Letter. 


Except as throwing material, rotten eggs 
served no good purpose until a smart trapper 
tried them as fox bait. In three months he 
lured 124 foxes to his traps and caught them 
all—The Minnesota Conservationist. 


Delaware is the only State in which no big 
game animals were reported when the U. S. 
Biological Survey took recent inventory— 
Science News Letter. 


About 5,000 of the goats running wild in 
Hawaii’s National Park were removed last 
year to conserve park vegetation.—Science 
News Letter. 


An American expedition recently found in 
the New Guinea jungle a tribe with such ad- 
vanced farming practices as crop rotation, use 
of trees as windbreaks and to prevent soil 
erosion, and a system of land irrigation and 
drainage.—Science News Letter. 


The Conservation Commission of West 
Virginia has taken advantage of the funds 
made available by the Pittman-Robertson Act 
to acquire 9,000 acres of land in Hampshire 
County, that State. The area embraced 
is mountainous in character and amply sup- 
plied with water by creeks and springs. It 
supports an abundance of food and cover for 
the white-tailed deer, ruffed grouse, and the 
wild turkey, which are the most important 
species of wildlife now inhabiting the area. 


The D. A. R. State Forest, near Goshen, 
Mass., is to be developed for the benefit of 
wildlife, according to plans of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Conservation. The 
area is approximately one-half mile wide and 
one and one-quarter miles long and is to be 
fenced, posted, and the cover improved by 
plantings and other improvement operations. 


Many of the Indian trails followed ways 
taken by game in search of new feeding 
grounds. 
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A MAN and HIS DOG 


When dawn of light first spread its rays on 
earth, 

And man saw break of day by Higher Hands, 

God gave to man in his new land of birth, 

A real true friend that always understands. 

His dog, a pal who eases care and strife, 

Blest with love and affection that God gave, 

This little pal so loyal throughout life, 

His loyalty extends beyond the grave. 


He'll kiss the hand that has no food to give, 
He'll lick the wounds and sores that they may 
heal, 
The most unselfish friend that e’er could live, 
The love that’s in his heart his eyes reveal. 
The glowing sunshine in his heart shines on 
To make his master happy through the day; 
He romps and plays and when the day is gone 
He'll watch through night to keep all harm 
away. 


If fortune drives the master forth alone 
Into a friendless, homeless outcast place, 
The faithful dog plods by his friend he’s known, 
He loves his master even in disgrace. 
The best friend in this world that man 
can know, 
The only thing he asks is to abide 
Close to his master so he can bestow 
His friendship always by his master’s side. 


A man’s dog stands by him until at last 
Death takes the master into its embrace, 

Then even by the graveside he will cast 

His lot beside his master’s resting place. 

And when all other friends pursue their way, 
The dog pursues his watch with scarce a breath, 
With broken heart this noble friend will stay 
Beside his master ’til they’re joined in death. 


—Rosert E. DIveEty. 


The New Jersey Fish and Game Com- 
mission liberated more pheasants, quail and 
chukar partridges this spring than ever before. 
A total of 5,500 pheasants were liberated in all 
sections of the State. They were hardy, year- 
old birds, in fine condition and mostly cocks. 
Two thousand quail were put out in mated 
pairs, six birds at each point, in the best en- 
vironment to be found. Five hundred chukar 
partridges were distributed in sections where 
it was thought they would thrive. 
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WHY WORRY 


There are only two reasons for worry. Either 
you are successful or you are not successful. 
If you are successful, there is nothing to 
worry about. If you are not successful, there 
are only two things to worry about—either 
your health is good or it is bad. If it is 
good there is nothing to worry about. If it 
is bad, there are only two things to worry 
about—either you will get well, or you will 
die. If you are going to get well, there is 
nothing to worry about, and if you are going 
to die, there are only two things that you will 
have to worry about—either you are going to 
heaven, or you are not going to heaven. If 
you are going to heaven, there is nothing to 
worry about,—if you are not, you'll be so 
doggone busy shaking ‘thands with old friends, 
you won’t have time to worry, so . 

WHY WORRY.—Bert Corpes. 


A thick stand of cattails, willows and alders 
along a small brook or irrigation ditch may 
drink it dry. 


Traffic cop (bawling out motorist): “Don’t 
you know what I mean when I hold up my 
hand ?” 

Lady motorist (meekly): “I ought to. I 
have been a school teacher for 25 years.” 


Hotel Guest: (phoning down from room in 
hotel) “Is this the night clerk?” 

Clerk: (awakening from = sleep) 
what’s biting you?” 

Hotel Guest: “That’s what I’d like to know.” 


“Well, 


President Roosevelt, by recent executive 
order, authorized the establishment of a new 
federal wildlife refuge in the Little Bend 
Oreille section of northeastern Washington. 
The new refuge will contain approximately 
65,000 acres. A variety of wildlife including 
white-tailed deer, Rocky Mountain mule deer, 
black bears, blue, ruffed, and Franklin’s grouse, 
mink, muskrat, marten, beaver, and great 
flocks of migratory waterfowl use this new 
sanctuary. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED 


A scholarship to promote the study of fish 
and game management in the state, named in 
honor of the late Dr. Earl E. Hoover, has 
been established by the Federated Sportsmen’s 
Clubs of New Hampshire. 

Extension work, pure research, and academic 
study will all be a part of the program con- 
ducted by the new biological institute recently 
authorized at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. The conservation of wildlife and health 
will be two major developments in extension 
work in an effort to develop a more wide- 


spread interest in the preservation of natural 
resources. 


Four residents of Blytheville, Ark., entered 
pleas of guilty in Federal Court at Jonesboro, 
Ark., to violating the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. Evidence has been obtained in connec- 
tion with a special effort being made by the 
U. S. Biological Survey in cooperation with 
State authorities to apprehend persons involved 
in the buying and selling of wild ducks. 


The beaver is the only one of all animals, 
birds or fish, perfectly qualified to bear the 
legend, “restore, protect, conserve America’s 
wildlife.” The beaver is the original upstream 
engineer, the number one conservationist of the 
animal kingdom. For thousands of years before 
the white man came to America the beaver 
was at work reclaiming soil and forests, con- 
serving and stabilizing the water supply, pro- 
viding habitat for waterfowl, fish and other 
aquatic life. In the beaver the finest social 
qualities are highly developed. He is the 
emblem of industry, frugality, perseverance 
and cooperativeness. He really is an outstand- 
ing example for those who seek his destruction. 


Jack Miner, owner of the Jack Miner Bird 
Sanctuary at Kingsville, Ontario, invented a 
net to catch Canada Geese and placed his first 
band on a goose leg in 1915. Since then he 
has built his net over twenty or more times 
to perfect it with the result that this spring, 
over a period of nearly twenty-five years, he 
has caught, banded and liberated 20,000 of 
these largest waterfowl game birds. 


This unique gun was carved from a solid piece of walnut by James Scheaffer, Harrisburg. 
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Nearly 600 men and women representing tlie 
various branches of the Crawford County 
Sportsmen’s Council attended the first annual 
banquet of that group recently. The affair 
was an outstanding success, credit going to the 
officers and members of the Titusville branch. 
Speakers included Honorable O. Clare Kent, 
President Judge and Hayes T. Englert, 
Division Game Supervisor. 

Guests included Game Protectors George W. 
Keppler, Meadville; John J. Kennedy, Titus- 
ville; Carl Benson, of Tionesta, and Burt L. 
Oudette, of Linesville and Fish Warden Gerald 
Munson of Meadville. Visitors introduced by 
Theodore F. Bartholomew, toastmaster, in- 
cluded John Mock, Pittsburgh sports writer 
and national president of the Outdoor Writers’ 
Association of America; Rheinhold Fricke, of 
Pittsburgh, ornithologist of Carnegie Museum ; 
Clint White, of New Wilmington, Lawrence- 
Mercer County Fish Warden; C. H. Bucha- 
nan, of Sharon, President of the north- 
western division; C. B. Gill, of Sharon, Mercer 
County delegate; George Sillman of New 
Castle, President of the Lawrence County 
Sportsmen’s Association; H. A. Starrett, of 
Tidioute, President of Warren County Sports- 
men’s League, and L. W. Wagner, of Franklin, 
President of the Venango County Rod and Gun 
Club. 


There are lots of ways in which clubs can 
promote wildlife conservation at their various 
outings and banquets; for instance, having 
books of matches printed with certain wild- 
life slogans on the outside and the club’s 
name on the inside; purchasing wildlife badges 
for Boy Scouts; chevrons or shoulder insignias 
for members of the club; presenting cooperat- 
ing landowners and farmers with worthwhile 
gifts; each member place a club or conserva- 
tion emblem or sticker above the tail light of 
his automobile. There are many ways in 
which the message of conservation can be put 
across in an effective way at little cost, and the 
more of these ideas that sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations gather and put into effect the more the 
GameE News will appreciate bringing them to 
the attention of other clubs. Let’s make the 
Game News an exchange of ideas! 


The Gallitzin Sportsmen’s Association is 
planning to raise 100 ringneck pheasants this 
summer. 


Approximately one hundred persons attended 
the Southern Tier Beagle Club’s Annual Spring 
Trial held April 8 and 9 on the Rickard Farm 
near Honesdale, Cherry Ridge Township, Pa. 
There were thirty-four entries. The weather 
was fair but slightly windy which made it 
somewhat difficult for the derbies to do any 
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real hard driving. The all-age hounds turned 
in some real creditable work, however, and 
seemed not in the least bothered with the 
weather conditions. The Judging was capably 
handled by Earl N. Wedeman, Irving Merwin, 
George Linskin and R. J. Baker. 


The Eastern Small Bore Rifle Association 
expects to run quite a pistol and revolver 
tournament at Wilmington, Delaware, on June 
10 and 11. This should interest Pennsylvanias 
as Wilmington is only about eight miles over 





J. M. Phillips, Pres., Tri-county Fish and 
Game Asso., Pillow, Dauphin Co. wearing 
button adopted by the club. 


the line—in fact the range is only about three 
miles. The best way is through Lancaster to 
Gap where you turn right on Route No. 41 
and go straight ahead. Prizes include 40 
medals, about 138 merchandise prizes worth 
about $400, and a $100 cash prize for a 
revolver team match for women only. Two 
Smith and Wesson target revolvers and a 
Hi-Standard automatic barrel pistol are among 
the main awards. There will be 17 matches, 
4 of them re-entry matches; 3 team matches 
and 10 single entry matches.—C. S. Landis, 
Chairman, Tournament Committee, 623 Geddes 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


spring banquet of the 
Crawford County Council of Sportsmen’s 
Associations was held at Colestock High 
School, Titusville, Thursday evening, May 11. 
A corking good time was had by all. Inci- 
dentally, the Sportsmen’s News, published 
monthly by and for the sportsmen of Craw- 
ford County, and edited by K. P. Williams, of 
Meadville, is a splendid house organ and is 
helping coordinate the work of the various 
clubs in the Council. 


The first annual 





The Coraopolis District Sportsmen’s Aggo. 
ciation, an affiliated member of the Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League, believes that the 
GAME News should be in every public library 
in the State. To further carry out its belief 
the club recently sent the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission eight paid up subscriptions to the 
GaME News to be sent to libraries in and 
around Coraopolis. 


The Erie County Sportsman’s League, now 
approximating 3200 members recently put on 
a large motion picture demonstration of the 
latest wildlife pictures from Field and Stream 
and other sources at which over 2600 attended 
and from which $2400 was netted. This 
association is one of the most active in the 
State, and its method of contacting members 
and of soliciting support from local merchants 
is excellent. 

In conjunction with its movie show the club 
published a splendid advertising book which 
was chock full of interesting information for 
hunters and fishermen and also gave away 
$1000 in cash and material prizes after the 
show was over. 

The association has $10,000 invested in its 
game farm which contains 15 ringneck brooders, 
6 quail brooders, and the necessary holding 
pens, rearing fields, etc. It is capable of hand 
pens, rearing fields, etc. It is capable of 
handling 4000 birds. Last year the associa- 
tion released 3500. 

There are very few sportsmen in the State 
who do not know the able officers presiding 
over this highly organized group, namely, Dr. 
John J. Koehler, President; Karl W. Van 
Tassel, Vice-President; and Paul Howard, 
Secretary. The club also reserves $1000 each 
year for purchasing rabbits. Most of the club 
funds are derived by the continuous activities, 
social and otherwise, which the association con- 
ducts, such as dances, trap shoots, picnics, etc 
Its membership is $1.00 a year which includes 
either a subscription to Game News or the 
Angler. The pictures on the opposite page 
depict a few of the scenes which the Editor 
saw when he visited Erie County recently as a 
guest of the association. 


CORRECTION: The photograph on Page 
25, lower right, of the June issue credited to 
the Conservation Club of Portage was an error. 
It should have been the Morrisville Junior 
Fish and Game Association getting ready for 
a game feeding trip. John F. Lumsden is the 
director. 


Do not forget the annual round-up of the 
Mercer County Sportsmen’s Council to be held 
in connection with the Mercer County Old 
Home Week at the fair grounds Saturday, 
July 8. 
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ERIE SPORTSMEN STAGE HUGE CELEBRATION 


1. Entrance to Game Farm. 
2. Brooder houses at Farm. 


8. Part of the 2600 persons 
who attended the Associa- 
tion’s movie. 


; 5. Inside of theatre. The 
4. Left to right: Dr. John show ended at 2:30 A. M. 
J. Koehler, President of the : ; and all had a grand time. 
Asso., Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., ; 6. Some of the fine ring- 
Editor of “Game News’; necks raised by the Club. 
Henry Schell one of his 

assistants, and Karl w. 7. Type of rabbit refuges 
VanTassel, Vice-President of 9 a eK og “ sa oS ges ‘ being provided on State 
the Association. y , ener 3 eames % Game Lands in Erie county 
: by WPA, sponsored by 
the Asso. Game Protector 
Thomas A. Mosier, Erie, is 

looking in shelter. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE RINGNECK PHEASANT IN EARLY WINTER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Just why did the Spring Creek Area support a pheasant population 
seven times greater than the Brooksides Area? The answer seems 
to lie in the great divergence in the amounts of hand-picked stand- 
ing corn on the two areas (see table 1). Although 11.8 percent of 
the Brooksides Area was planted in corn, only 12 acres, or 1.5 percent, 
were hand-picked and the stalks left standing. In contrast, 26.7 per- 
cent of the Spring Creek Area was planted in corn. About 120 acres, 
or 14.1 percent of the total land area of this tract, were occupied by 
hand-picked standing cornfields. Thus the Spring Creek Area con- 
tained ten times the amount of standing corn left on the Brooksides 
Area during the winter months. The food and cover furnished by 
these standing cornfields were probably the reason why the Spring 
Creek Area wintered seven times as many birds as the Brooksides 
Area. 

Another event which indicated the importance of standing corn was 
the migration of about 40 birds from the Spring Creek Area to other 
territory immediately after an 1ll-acre standing cornfield in which 
they had fed and loafed was machine-picked in late December. This 
sudden drop in population was undoubtedly caused by the destruction 
of this cornfield by a mechanical picker. 

This study revealed that in early winter the birds move to areas 
where food and cover are readily available during stormy periods. 
The major part of this movement took place about the time of the 
first snowfall, but it continued to a less extent throughout the winter. 
Whenever food was no longer available on an area or cover was no 
longer habitable, the pheasants moved to places where these essentials 
were present. 

Mortality during the early winter was relatively low. Predator 
losses totalled 3.3 percent of the entire population for the two months 
of December and January. This is little more than the ordinary 
mortality which might be expected from old age and other causes. At 
the present time, winter predation does not appear to be a limiting 
factor on the pheasant population in Pennsylvania. 

During the period covered by this study, the weather was compara- 
tively mild and probably caused no sever hardship among the pheasants 
although it did influence their daily activities. During storms or on 
very cold days the birds remained at or near the roosts throughout 
the entire day. Even on the day following a heavy storm, they moved 
about very little and remained close to the roosts. During such 
weather pheasants fare best in dense roosting sites near which a 
good food supply is available. During very severe cold periods (20° 
below zero, accompanied by winds and snow) pheasants may actually 
freeze to death if forced to range far from cover for food. Extreme 
winter weather in Iowa and other States during 1935-1936 ad- 
ministered heavy losses to their pheasant populations. Green (1938), 
reporting on this most severe winter in Iowa in 117 years, says, 
“During the severe winter of 1935-36 not only comfort but also survival 
depended on the proximity of food to dense cover.” 

In eastern Pennsylvania ringneck pheasants will not continue to 
inhabit cover which is distant from food. For example, on the 
Brooksides Area 23 pheasants roosted during the early winter in a 
young Norway spruce and red pine plantation. They fed in a machine- 


picked cornfield adjoining the plantation, but this field was covered 
with snow during the storm of January 13, 1939. With their foog 
supply cut off, 20 of these birds migrated to standing cornfields about 
three-quarters of a mile away from the plantation. Numerous similar 
incidents occurred during the winter. 

The most ideal winter territory on the study tract was an 11-acre 
standing cornfield surrounded by dense hedgerows (see figure 6), 
Immediately across the road from this field was an abandoned ore 
pit which was heavily grown up to brush and trees. More than 75 
birds roosted in the hedgerows and ore pit, and fed in the cornfield, 
Late winter counts indicated that this entire group of birds wintered 
successfully. 

Even small patches of food and cover often proved valuable to 
the wildlife on the study area. During snowy weather four hen 
pheasants roosted and loafed in a patch of brush about 100 feet 
square and very close to a farmer’s house. They fed in a plot of sweet 
corn about 60 feet square in the farmer’s garden, which was only 
about 50 yards from where the birds roosted. This indicates definitely 
that small brushy patches and a few rows of corn will carry several 
pheasants through the snowy winter weather. 

The mere presence of sufficient cover on an area does not insure 
the survival of pheasants in a severe winter. Food must be available 
close to the cover. Standing hand-picked cornfields are the best source 
of winter food for pheasants, as the corn is available when the ground 
is snow-covered and food is badly needed. In eastern Pennsylvania 
the value of many hand-picked cornfields to pheasants is destroyed 
when the stalks are knocked down by a disc harrow in late fall or 
early winter. Probably interested sportsmen’s clubs could arrange 
with many farmers to leave 15 or 20 rows of stalks adjacent to cover 
until the following spring. Those farmers who themselves desire to 
hunt would be very receptive to such a plan. 

Another way in which sportsmen’s clubs or other interested persons 
could greatly benefit wildlife at a small cost would be to arrange with 
farmers to leave a few rows of unpicked corn standing close to dense 
winter cover. Such a program would involve little effort on the part 
of either sportsman or farmer, but would be very effective. The 
time to plan such practices is during September before the harvest, 
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Wiliiam Taylor, William White, and Bob Wilson, 

all members of Waynesboro Sportsmen’s Asso., 

with Great Horned Owls killed in forenoon’s 
hunt recently. 
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THE ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF RUFFED GROUSE 


were used resulting in fertilization down to 
82%. In the check pen, where no testing was 
practiced, holding 18 females and 9 males all 
winter, resulted in only 70% fertility of eggs. 
This was about the average for all previous 
bred grouse, whereas in the wild over 90% 
fertility is the rule. 

Thus it might appear that the one problem 
of securing fertile eggs had been solved, but 
for some unknown reason to me, the problem 
remains one of the major reasons why ruffed 
grouse are not being raised in the numbers 
once anticipated. Certainly if Dr. A\llen’s 
method of determining when the males are in 
the proper stage of the cycle for mating is 
entirely conclusive, it would probably be a 
rather expensive procedure to treat large 
numbers of birds in such an individual manner, 
and the objective is to raise the birds cheaply 
or stocking is out of the question at present. 

There is no doubt that the males have a 
definite mating cycle as have the females. The 
duration and frequency of the mating cycle 


seems to have no relation to size, physical vigor, 


body weight or plumage development. The 
best males seem to be two and three-year-old 
birds hatched from wild eggs, and the poorest 
from the standpoint of breeding, though not 
from physical appearance, were one and two- 
year-old birds of the second and third genera- 
tion in captivity. 

The other major obstacle to the raising of the 
birds in large numbers is the securing of large 
numbers of eggs. In the wild the birds lay 
on the average of 11. The breeders held by 
Gardiner Bump on the ground equaled this 
number on the average, while the birds held 
by Dr. Allen entirely on wire averaged only 
7 and the hatchability of the eggs from birds 
on the ground proved to be higher than those 
from birds raised entirely on wire. It might 
be interesting to note that the hatchability of 
wild fertile eggs proved to be slightly higher 
in New York State’s experiments than the 
fertile eggs from hand raised birds ; being 92.2% 
and 87.5% respectively in 1933. The best layers 
proved to be two-year-old second generation 
birds which averaged nearly 15 eggs each. In 
spite of these encouraging figures Gardiner 
Bump stated low egg production to be one of 
the two major limiting factors in a statement he 
made in 1935. However, there is reason to 
believe that this number could be increased by 
selective breeding. In examinations of birds 
during the breeding season as many as 171] 
recognizable egg yolks were found. 

Mention of selective breeding was made as 
a possible solution for increasing egg produc- 
tion. Why could not this procedure be used 
also for lengthening the breeding cycle for the 
male as well? Perhaps this is the only hope 
left to the increasing of the output of artificially 
reared grouse, 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Surely the successful raising of the birds to 
maturity from eggs is no longer the problem 
that it was a few years previous. In 1935 New 
York State reports having reared 1006 grouse 
in captivity in the four years preceding. 
Donald Turrill (Rolling Rock Club, Pennsyl- 
vania), reports raising 80 grouse out of 112 
chicks to 12 weeks of age in 1935. It is 
apparent that the problem of raising the birds 
in captivity from hatched eggs is a matter 
of refining of methods. It appears to be 
necessary to rear the birds on wire in artificial 
brooders. Little success has been obtained 
where deviations from this method have been 
tried. 

Satisfactory results have been obtained in 
incubating eggs in a still-air machine at a tem- 
perature of 101% degrees F. with a humidity 
varying between 55 and 62% percent. In com- 
puting the weight loss of moisture due to 
evaporation the chicks hatched normally with 
a loss of 12.68%. 

Colony brooders proved successful in New 
York State. 75 chicks in a 5x10 foot brooder 
with a run of similar size proved satisfactory. 
An “all-purpose” pen equally useful for breed- 
ing, brooding, rearing, holding, and wintering 
grouse has been developed at the experimental 
farm. This pen is 8x16’, 4 feet of which is 
taken by a shelter. In one corner of this an 
insulated brooder compartment 2%4 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep, which is heated electrically by 
means of two 100 watt elements, is located. A 
removable wire floor makes it possible to allow 
the birds to run on the ground or on wire, as 
the occasion arises. The all-purpose pen is made 
light enough so that four men can quickly 
shift it from one location to another, a desirable 
feature in case of disease. From 20 to 30 
young ones in each brooder compartment 
proved even miore satisfactory than the colony 
units. One of these pens can be used to winter 
as many as 20 birds, or two placed end to end 
with the adjoining sides of wire removed will 
handle as many as 40 birds. Baffles in the form 
of wooden boards 12” high placed at intervals 
across the pens augument shelter of pines and 
hemlocks and serve as a preventative to serious 
chasing and scalping among the adults. 

From the foregoing discussion the reader 


“may get the impression that New York State is 


practically the only agency that is attempting 
to raise these birds to any great extent. True 
it is that the state has done most of the work 
in connection with this bird, but there are 
many other private and public agencies doing 
considerable work. The reason these other 
agencies have not been mentioned to any great 
extent is because their findings and conclusions 
have not been published to any extent, and since 
this paper is based on what has been published 
no excuse has been given; the reason is obvious. 
The reader may also notice the lack of reference 


to literature later than 1935. This too, may be 
explained by the lack of recent literature on 
this subject under discussion. 

In conclusion, I quote Charles Wessel (1938), 
Chief of the Division of Propagation and Game 
Farms of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
During a conversation when asked what the 
most difficult problem was in the artificial pro- 
pagation of ruffed grouse, he replied, “Fertility 
—that is the biggest problem we have.” Thus 
we may conclude that the only solution lies in 
the selective breeding of males for a longer, 
surer breeding cycle, and at the same time this 
method could be used in increasing the egg 
production of the females. 
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“We have exploited our forests, exploited: 


our rivers and lakes, exploited our soils and 
exploited our wildlife. The question is, how 
long can we continue to live by exploitation 
alone. It was Benjamin Franklin who wrote, 
‘Forever taking out and never putting any- 
thing in, soon exposes the bottom of the meal 
barrel.’ Conservation is the reverse of ex- 


ploitation and unless we begin soon to counter- 
act exploitation by the practice of conservation, 
how soon shall we find ourselves at the bottom 
of any empty barrel, looking out through the 
bunghole at our departed standards of living.” 
—Jay N. Darling, in a talk before the National 
Wildlife Federation. 


The Holmsburg Fish and Game Association 
will hold its next meeting at Pennypacker Rd. 
and Torresdale on July 10, at 8:30. This 
announcement is being published at the special 
request of its secretary, John E. Tainor, 2032 
Wilmot St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF GAME BILLS PASSED BY THE 1939 LEGISLATURE 


was unlawfully taken and possessed. 


(h) Under the new Code it is unlawful to 
possess live beavers after the close of the 
beaver season. 


(i) The law relative to setting traps five 
feet from any hole or den, which also included 
under-water sets, was clarified so that the 
five-foot regulation will not apply to under- 
water sets in the future. 


(j) It makes it lawful to use snares with- 
out springpoles for taking predators from 
December 16 to March 31 next following in 
such counties as the Commission may by proper 
resolution designate. 


(k) Under the new law artificial lights such 
as are ordinarily carried in the hand or on 
the person or lawful firearms may be used to 
take raccoons, opossums and skunks during the 
open season. Heretofore this applied to rac- 
coons only. 


(1) The time limit during which game may 
be kept in possession after the close of the 
season was increased from 30 days to 60 days, 
and the extension permit was eliminated. 


(m) The use of a .22 or .25 caliber rim- 
fire cartridge was prohibited for hunting big 
game. 


(n) Under the new Code anyone killing by 
mistake, or during the regular open hunting 
season attempting to kill by mistake, any wild 
bird or animal will be required to, within 24 
hours, pay only one-fourth of the regular 
penalty. In case any bird or animal is actual- 
ly killed by mistake it is obligatory on the 
part of the hunter to remove the entrails of 
the animal, deliver the carcass to the Game 
Protector or to his residence, and make a 
statement in writing under oath, explaining 
when, where, and how such mistake was made. 


(o) The law also continues the penalty of 
$25.00 for hunting or attempting to hunt game 
on Sunday, and provides a fine of $15.00 for 
anyone hunting or attempting to hunt or kill 
game between 5:00 P.M. of one day and 7:00 
A.M., of the next, Eastern Standard Time, 
except July 1 to Sept. 30, when the hours are 
7:30 P.M., to 6:00 A.M., E. S. T. 


(p) During the period July 1 to September 
30 the requirements relative to carrying certain 
unloaded firearms and ammunition shall be ap- 
plicable only from 8:30 P.M. to 5:00 A.M., 
Eastern Standard Time. This gives the wood- 
chuck hunter a chance to shoot later in the 
evening and earlier in the morning during the 
summer months. 


(q) The fine for having a loaded firearm in 
a vehicle while it is in motion, or is being 
used as a blind from which to kill game 
whether it is in motion or not, is continued at 
$25.00. Any other possession of a loaded shot- 
gun or rifle in a vehicle on a highway now 
makes the owner liable to a fine of only $10.00. 


(r) Under the new Code it is unlawful to 
discharge firearms on publicly-owned institu- 
tional grounds or lands connected therewith 
upon which human beings are incarcerated or 
hospitalized if such lands are posted. Further- 
more, the persons in charge of such institutions 
may not hunt on the posted portions of such 
property. Of course these restrictions and 
provisions do not apply to any portion of 
sanitoriums, institutional, or park lands which 
lie outside the posted areas, and upon which 
the public is also allowed to hunt. 


(s) Perhaps the most important game 
management feature of the Code is a special 
wildlife refuge project provision, which gives 
recognition and protection comparable to that 


(Continued from Page 1) 


now accorded to game refuges established and 
maintained by the Commission. Such special 
wildlife refuges may be sponsored, established 
and maintained by any regular sportsmen’s 
organization. Under the new code organiza- 
tions, provided they have the written consent 
or approval of the owner or lessee of the land, 
and are so utilized in cooperation with the 
Game Commission, may set aside refuge areas 
of not less than two acres, in the proportion 
of one acre of refuge territory for every two 
acres of open public hunting grounds. Same 


must be posted with refuge signs, and safety . 


zone posters, provided occupied buildings are 
on the project. Boundary lines also must be 
marked by a substantial fence or marker, or 
a single strand wire, such as is used by the 
Commission around its refuges; and where 
the boundary line passes through forest or 
brush land, briar thicket or high weeds a strip 
at least 5 ft. wide must be cleared unless it 
comprises a road or other cleared strip. They 
must be so brushed or cleared not more than 
six weeks prior to the open Fall hunting 
season, sO any persons approaching may 
recognize the boundary. Areas must also be 
conspicuously posted prior to October 1 with 
placards placed not more than 100 yards apart, 
bearing the following warning: 


SPECIAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
HUNTING IS UNLAWFUL 


This Refuge Is Provided So That 
Wildlife May Have a Place to 
Escape and Breed in Safety. Enter- 
ing This Refuge for the Purpose of 
Hunting or Disturbing Wildlife or 
Permitting Dogs to Enter is Punish- 
able by a Penalty of Twenty-five 
Dollars ($25.00). 


The Lands Surrounding This Wild- 
life Refuge Except Safety Zones 
are Open to Public Hunting. 


(Name of Sponsoring Organization 
to be Printed Here) 


This Refuge Established to Cooper- 


ate with the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION 








The sponsoring organization in addition to 
its mame may include on such notices the 
location of its headquarters and the name of 
the landowner, lessee, or other person re- 
sponsible for the control of the land so used. 
The Game Commission is authorized to furnish 
printed posters with or without charge for the 
proper posting of such special wildlife refuges 
and safety zones. 

No one may hunt or trap on the refuges 
except that predators and fur-bearing animals 
may be removed therefrom by the owner or 
lessee or other person in responsible control 
of the land, or by any licensed hunter after 
he has first obtained a written permit from the 
sponsoring organization, with consent ' of the 
owner, lessee or other person in control. No one 
is allowed to enter the refuges except for 
designated purposes. Any person violating the 
provisions of this section will be liable to a 
penalty of $25.00. A penalty of $10.00 is also 
provided for anyone who wilfully, negligently or 


maliciously cuts, removes, covers up, 
or otherwise materially injures or destroys 
refuge boundary fence, wire, posters, ete, 
This feature will give the regularly organized 
sportsmen’s groups of Pennsylvania a 
to sponsor refuges and to help improve wild- 
life conditions as well as relationships between 
landowners and sportsmen. The Commission 
is anion B — with such 
promptly if Governor James approvy. Senate 
Bill 1129. i. 
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GAME DIVISION OFFICES 
ANNOUNCED 


Consistent with the Commission’s fe- 
organization program, regular offices have 
now been established in the seven divisions as 
follows: Division A—Frank A. Myers, 436 
Penn Avenue, West Reading; Division B— 
Jay C. Gilford, Wyoming Avenue & Welles 
Street, Forty-Fort; Division C—John B. Ross, 
844 Arch Street, Williamsport; Division D— 
Wm. J. Davis, 327 Penn Street, Huntingdon; 
Division E—M. E. Sherman, Centre & Michael 
Streets, St. Marys, (Medical Arts Bldg.); 
Division F—Hayes T. Englert, 14 W. Ist 
Street, 2nd floor, SS, Oil City; Division G— 
Rollin Heffelfinger, 405 Main Street, 2nd 
Floor, McClellan Bldg., Irwin, Pa. 


The Thirty-Third Annual Convention of The 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners will meet at Sit 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, California 
on June 29 and 30, 1939. A large attendance 
is anticipated. 
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By G. NORMAN WILKINSON, JR. 


Let men slave away their years in a city, 
Tied to a desk, fit objects of pity 
For men who are born to a life clean and free, 


Loving earth, sky, and nature, or Joyce Kilmore's "Tree". 


Such men may never be professors or presidents, 

But among them are numbered a country's residents. 
"Hicks" you may call them, but they have been taught 
That the best things in life can seldom be bought. 


Every man has a place in the great plan of things, 
And | can't help but envy the fellow who sings, 
As he swings a keen axe or furrows the loam 

On land he is conquering to help make a home. 


Some call life hard where men work with their hands, 
Never giving a thought that the tilling of lands 

Made way for the city where they are employed, 
Or helped earn the money that they have enjoyed. 


But man's life is not drudgery where he can feel, 
At the end of a day, the zip of a reel. 

And if you should follow you might hear his shout 
As he rejoices in the strike of a hard fighting trout. 


Survival of the fittest is nature's law every hour, 
Among bird, beast, and insect, or even the flower. 
Contrast then this law with that of humans, 
Whose wars kill off youth and leave only ruins. 


Yes! My mind is a-wandering when writing these things, 
Of forest and woodland, or a farmer who sings. 

As he works hard or plays hard he is always alive, 

For he's not too concerned how nations may strive. 


So! Sincerely | wish that the "Great God of Light" 
Could give every man a taste of this life. 

It would mould stronger lives and thus stronger nations, 
Of happier souls, with fewer temptations. 
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